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Abnormal and Diseased Conditions of the 
Hair. 


Gent Lemen :—The precise nature and ana- 
tomical structure of the secerning organ of the 
hair, is a subject which has, as yet, been but 
imperfectly investigated. The discoveries 
and researches of Mandl are, I am happy 
to say, calculated to throw much light on 
this universally important branch of medical 
science. It would, however, be both useless 
and unphilosophical, on our part, to expect 
that, until the true anatomical structure and 
relations of the hair follicle and bulb have 
been fully demonstrated, the exact nature of 
the diseased actions of these parts should 
be completely understood. But, in the mean 
time, by the careful observation of pathologi- 
cal phenomena, we may be led considerably 
onward in the progressive stages of know- 
ledge, towards an approximation with the 
results of anatomical discovery. 

My attention has for some years been oc- 
cupied in the investigation of the structure, 
the functions, and the pathological conditions 
of the skin, together with the anatomy and 
mode of growth of the hair, both in the com- 
parative series and in man. From these 
observations I have been induced to antici- 
pate a satisfactory solution of some of the 
more remarkable of the phenomena pre- 
sented by the hair at different periods of life, 
and under the influence of disease. But as 
these observations are still in progress, and 
future inquiries may develop different or 
more extended results, I shall reserve for the 

nt the new views which I have been 
to entertain, 

The follicles of the hair, in common with 
other textures of the body, are liable to be 
affected by inflammation of various degrees 
of intensity; which is confined exclusively 
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to those structures, and may either extend 
towards and be apparent on the surface, or 
may not be indicated by any sign discover- 
able in the surrounding skin, Of the former 
kind is the inflammatory disease of the folli- 
cles, in which the peculiar secretion of favus 
is produced, and of which I have recorded 
some cases with the mode of treatment which 
I have found most successful in the pages of 
Tue Lancer, vol. i., p. 795, 1839-40. 

Itis not however, Gentlemen, my intention, 
in the present lecture, to occupy your time 
with the consideration of that disease, how- 
ever important a good knowledge of its 
nature and treatment may be in medical 
practice, but to direct your attention on this 
occasion to that simple disorder in the func- 
tion of the follicles, upon which the increased 
or diminished secretion of the hair depends, 


Abnormal Growth of the Hair. 


Augmented secretion of hair, and the pro- 
duction of long and thick hair on parts of the 
body not usually provided with that covering, 
would seem to depend upon an enlarged or 
hypertrophied condition of the follicles, at- 
tended with increased activity of secretion. 
An instance of this affection recently pre- 
sented itself to my observation; a young lad, 
of about twelve years of age, of healthy 
aspect and constitution, was brought to me, 
for advice, with a most unusual growth of 
long, harsh, and black hair upon the outer 
sides of his arms, extending from the backs 
of his hands to the shoulders. The integu- 
ment upon which the hair was situated was 
of a brownish colour, and contrasted remark- 
ably with the lighter-coloured skin of the 
rest of his arm and of his body generally. 
This contrast was less striking near the cir- 
cumference of the hairy growth, from the 
circumstance of the brownish tint terminating 
imperceptibly in the ordinary colour of the 
cutaneous surface. The skin, in other re- 
spects, was uniform with the rest of the 
integument; it was not raised or tumefied, 
nor did it differ in temperature from the 
neighbouring parts. 

The difference of colour between the hair- 
bearing and ordinary iategument, is a coin- 
cidence which has been observed in most of 
the recorded cases of “= nature. In this 
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respect it bears no analogy with the integu- 
ment of the scalp, which is generally remark- 
able for its greater paleness of than 
the skin of adjacent parts. 

Iam disposed to believe that this darker 
colour of the skin, which would appear to be 
produced by an increased deposition of the 
colouring pigment of the rete mucosum, is an 
indication, in addition to the growth of the 
hair, of augmented nutritive function in the 


The hairs, in the case I have just narrated, 
were about three-quarters of an inch in 
length, much darker in colour than the hair 
of the head, conical, and differing from the 
eyelashes only in being longer and finer. On 
examining the skin with a lens, the hair 
might be seen extending deeply, in an ob- 
lique direction, into the integument. On 
plucking out some of the hairs, and placing 
them in the field of the microscope, I found 
them to be provided with a bulb, and to be 
identical in appearance with the hairs of the 
head or of the whisker. 

From this examination, I was led to infer 
that they must have originated in an hyper- 
trophied state of the secreting structure. But 
by what cause such hypertrophy shall have 
been determined, is a question wholly unex- 

ined. In this case there had been no 

al irritation, no exposure of the arms to 
the influence of cold, or of any agency likely 
to excite increased action. 

Cases of abnormal growth of the hair in 
the form of tufts, from congenital nevi, or 
moles as they are vulgarly called, are by no 
means uncommon, They must have occurred 
constantly to the observation not only of the 
medical man, but also of the unprofessional 
person ; and numerous instances are recorded 
in medical and surgical works. But the case 
I have just described to you I do not regard 
as belonging to this category, otherwise it 
would not deserve your attention. There 
was no indication in the integument, of that 
peculiar arrangement of the vessels of the 
skin which constitutes a nevus. Its appear- 
ance was, with the exception of the colour- 
ing pigment, perfectly natural ; there was no 
tumefaction, no periodical swelling, and no 
increase of heat over the surrounding parts. 
This is the only case, out of multitudes of 
instances of diseases and abnormal conditions 
of the skin and its appendages, that I have 
had the good fortune to see. 

In the case of a medical student, I once 
saw an instance of the growth of hair in 
great abundance upon the back part of the 


neck, which appeared to be an extension of | 


the hairy scalp beyond its usual limits. 
Rayer, quoting a case from the “ Disser- 
tatio de pilorum praternaturalium genera- 


tione et pilosis tumoribus” of Bergen, under | 


the title of “ supernumerary tufts of hair,” 
observes, “‘a young man had a congenital 
black patch on the upper and inner part of 
the thigh, which was not prominent, from 


two to three inches in diameter, and the 
edges of which were irregular and scolloped, 
This spot was covered with hair, and each 
particular hair presented a little enlargement 
at the place where it issued from the skip, 
I once saw a young man, sixteen years of 
age, who exhibited himself to the public 
under the name of a new species of savage 
or wild man, whose breast and back were 
covered with light brown hair of consider. 
able length ; the surface upon which it grew 
being of a brownish hue, different from the 
colour of the surrounding integument. Al- 
most the whole of the right arm was covered 
in the same manner. On the lower extremi- 
ties, several small tufts of hair were observed 
implanted upon brown spots from seven to 
eight lines in diameter, symmetrically dis- 
posed on both legs. The hair was brown, of 
the same colour as that of the head.” 

M. Villermé, in his excellent article on the 
hair, in the “ Dictionaire des Sciences Medi- 
cales, observes, “ I saw at Poictiers,in 1808, 
a poor child, between six and eight years of 
age, that had a great number of mother’s 
marks, disposed in brown projecting patches 
of different dimensions, scattered over various 
parts of the body, with the exception of the 
feet and hands. The spots were covered 
with hair, shorter and not quite so thick as 
the bristles of a wild boar, but presenting 
considerable analogy with them, is hairy 
covering, with the spots upon which they 
grew, occupied, perhaps, one-fifth of the sur- 
face of the body.” 

Bichat observes, in his admirable treatise 
on general anatomy, that the situations in 
which hairs are accidentally developed in the 
economy are threefold. First, upon the sur- 
faces of macous membranes, as in the blad- 
der, stomach, and intestines ,he also discovered 
them upon the surface of renal calculi. In 
the gall-bladder he found, on one occasion, 
about a dozen hairs, evidently implanted by 
roots in the tissue of the mucous membrane. 

To these M, Villermé adds, that hairs have 
been found on the tongue, pharynx, in the 
rectum, uterus, and in the vagina, 

The second situation in which hairs may 
be developed abnormally, according to Bichat, 
as a congenital deformity, is upon the skin, 
These tufts are particularly observable on 
those irregular excrescences called moles, 
« A man was exhibited at Paris, whose face 
was covered, from birth, with hairs very 
nearly resembling the bristles of the boar. 
At the age of thirty-six, the integument be- 
came affected with that peculiar kind of 
elephantiasis, m which the skin, very much 
increased in thickness and tumefied, gave to 
the features the appearance of a lion’s face. 
This double deformity imparted to the fea- 
tures of this man an aspect of ferocity, diffi- 
cult to describe, Many of the vulgar tales 
of men with boar’s or bear’s heads are 
nothing more than features studded with 
moles overgrown with hairs.” 
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The third situation in which hairs may be 
accidentally developed is in cysts, particu- 
larly in those connected with the ovaries. 
In illustration of the existence of hair in the 
latter locality, I place before you a prepa- 
ration consisting of of the contents of a 
large cyst, which I removed a few years 
since from the ovary of a young woman. It 
is a mass of sebaceous substance, resembling 
hog's-lard, intermingled with a number of 
brown-coloured hairs closely matted to- 
gether. 

M. Rayer, in continuation of this subject, 
writes,—“ Grivet, aged twenty-six, became 
a patient in the Hopital de la Pitié, Nov. 16, 
1826, on account of a bronchial affection. On 
both of this man’s shoulders there was a 
quantity of black hair, from six lines to an 
inch in length, fine and slightly frizzled, and 
different from the hair of other parts of the 
body, by appearing to be set within slight 
brown elevations of the skin, which surround- 
ed the root of each hair individually. I once 
met with a man of mature age, on the fore 
and outer part of whose thigh, over an extent 
of about six inches one way by about four 
the other, there was a thick crop of hair. 
The opposite thigh was but thinly beset in 
the same situation. This hair had appeared 
at the age of puberty, along with that which 
then began to sprout on other particular 
regions of the body.” 

“M. L, Dafour has detailed the case of 
a young man, twenty years of age, whose 
sacral region was beset, not with simple, 
short hairs, but with a tuft as long, black, 
thick, and pliant as that of the head; and 
what is particularly remarkable in this case 
is, that the skin from which it grew was as 
white and fine in its texture as the integu- 
ment of the rest of the body. M. Campaig- 
nac showed me a similar case, in which there 
was a large tuft of long, black hair growing 
from the shoulder.” 

Alibert has recorded the case of a young 
lady, whose skin was studded over nearly 
every part of the body with moles of a deep- 
black colour, from which a long, black, thick, 
and harsh woolly hair was produced. 

The preceding cases are instances of the 
growth of hair upon portions of the integu- 
ment, which had presented a congenital ten- 
dency and an organisation fitted to its pro- 
duction. We have now to consider the acci- 
dental growth of hair upon different parts of 
the body, induced by local irritants or con- 
stitutional causes. 

It has once occurred to me to see a con- 
siderable growth of hair developed upon the 
site of a blister, on the back of the neck of 
a little girl, after her recovery from a severe 
attack of fever. The hair in this case in- 
creased to the length of half an inch, but 
evinced no disposition to grow longer; it 
was nearly as dark in colour as that of the 
head, was harsh, but smooth, and thickly 
planted in the skin, 


Rayer gives a very interesting account of 
the “ accidental growth” of hair. “ Certain 
pathological conditions may give rise to the 
accidental growth of hair. yer used to 
quote a case, in his lectures, of a man who, 
having had an inflamed tumour in the thigh, 
perceived this part become covered, in no 
long space of time, with numerous long hairs. 
I have seen a case of the same kind myself: 
a blister having been applied to a child two 
years old, was kept open for three months. 
Some time afterwards the mother of this 
child called my attention to the circumsta 
that the whole of the part which had been 
raised by the blister was now covered with 
hair, which has remained ever since.” 

“A student of medicine lately showed 
me a number of hairy patches which he has 
on his skin, and gave me the following ac- 
count of the circumstances under which they 
were developed :—‘{During the summer of 
1829, I bathed frequently in the sea. I used 
to get out of the water and dry myself in the 
hot sun of the south. I then returned to the 
water. One day in particular I continued 
in the sea longer than usual. Some days 
afterwards, changing my linen, I happened 
to look down upon my breast, and saw, with 
amazement, a broad, sallow, or coppery 
patch on the upper and outer part of the 
right side. Looking farther I saw another 
patch, exactly like the first, over the iliac 
fossa of the same side. Both of these spots 
remain now exactly what they were in 1829; 
they have neither changed in colour or ex- 
tent.’ These patches are not uniform ; 
seem to consist of a great number of 
patches, separated by intervals of different 
extent, where the skin has continued healthy, 
The colour of both patches forms a — 
contrast to that of the rest of the skin, 
may be compared to the tint of some white 
wood which has been handled and soiled, 
rather than to that of copper; the colour is 
deepest in the centre of the patches; they 
are not affected with any kind of tingling or 
other unpleasant sensation, but they are the 
frequent seat of the pustules of acne ; it is 
long since the hair that covers them made its 
appearance. Nothing had ever been tried 
to disperse these patches ; they seemed owing 
to the prolonged action of the sun's rays. 
Were the whole of the small spots of which 
the broader patches are made up to be uni- 
furmly blended together, the tint of the sur- 
face would differ little from that which the 
forepart of the neck of labourers who are 
constantly exposed to the heat of the sua 
presents,” 

Several insiances are recorded of the deve- 
lopment of hair upon the surface of the body, 
as the sequel of fevers and severe diseases, 

M., Ollivier, in his article “ Poil,” ia the 
“ Dictionaire de Medicine,” mentions a case 
of this nature, which occurred to his colleague, 
M. Bricheteau. A young lady, remarkable 
for the whiteness of her a and for a fine 
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head of jet-black hair, while recovering her 
strength after the effects of a chronic gastro- 
enteritis, perceived, one day, that the entire 
surface of her skin, both on the trunk and 
limbs, was raised into small pimples, re 
sembling those produced by cold, and com- 
monly called goose-skin. At the end of a 
few days the pimples presented a small 
black head, and shortly after they were found 
surmounted by a short hair, which grew 
very rapidly; so that, at the end of a month, 
every part of the body, with the exception of 
her face, the palms of the hands and soles 
of the feet was covered with a short hairy 
coat. The individual hairs reached the length 
of an inch, and were very closely planted. 
The sequel of this case is not given by 
Ollivier ; but a very similar case, and appa- 
rently the same, is quoted by Rayer; also, 
on the authority of M. Bricheteau, Rayer 
observes,—“ The following case, which I 
have from M. Bricheteau, is a more remwark- 
able instance still of the occurrence of these 
accidental hairy spots. A young woman, 
nearly twenty-four years of age, having a 
white skin and hair of a deep black, of 
weakly constitution, and reduced, by a preg- 
nancy, during which she had suffered much, 
a miscarriage, and an extraordinary difficulty 
of swallowing, to the last stage of marasmus, 
began to recover, in the summer of 1826, 
after six or seven weeks’ endurance of an 
illness which every one thought must inevi- 
tably carry her to her grave. Scarcely had 
she began to take a little food, and to recover 
her strength, than the skin, which was dry, 
earthy, and, as it were, wrapped around the 
bones, become covered, especially on the 
back, breast, and abdomen, with a multitude 
of small elevations analogous to those which 
appear under the influence of exposure to 
cold. These little risings became brownish 
at the end of a few days, and a hair was 
soon afterwards observed on the summit of 
each. This, at first, was very short, fair, 
and silky ; but it grew rapidly, so that before 
the lapse of a month, almost the whole sur- 
face of the body, with the exception of the 
hands and face, became completely velvety. 
The hair thus evolved was afterwards thrown 
out spontaneously, and was not reproduced.” 
I am induced to believe that the two pre- 
ceding cases, although so differently re- 
ported by the authors under consideration, 
are identical, from the obvious similarity 
which exists between their principal fea- 
tures. They are represented as both occur- 
ring in a young woman, remarkable for the 
whiteness of her skin, and the jetty black- 
ness of her hair; as appearing in the form of 
pimples, &c. Again, it is not possible that 
two such rare and remarkable cases could 
have occurred at about the same period; 
Rayer quotes 1826, and Ollivier writes in 
same year; without a specific notice to 
that effect from the eminent reporters. 
Hair is sometimes developed to a con- 


siderable length on the upper lip and chin of 
women at different periods age. This 
growth occurs most frequently in those pos- 
sessed of a naturally strong growth of hair, 


-| and of a dark complexion, 


In young women it is frequently asso- 
ciated with disturbed menstrual function, 
This fact is observed by Hippocrates ; but I 
have seen several instances in which no 
such disturbance existed, where the other 
functions were well performed, and where 
the subjects were remarkable for robust 
health. 

Dr. Good, in his “ Study of Medicine,” 
states, that one of the most striking cases of 
this condition (trichosis hirsuties) that ever 
occurred to him, “ was accompanied with 
an habitual paramenia superflua, under which 
the patient at length sunk, at about forty 
years of age.’ 

The development of hair upon the bay 
lip, and of a beard, is more common 
unmarried females of a certain age, in — 
from inaction, the ovaries have become atro- 
phied ; it is also observed in sterile married 
women. In both of these cases otherchanges, 
evincing the deprivation of the peculiar cha- 
racteristics of the sex are observed ;Jsuch as, 
dwindling of the mamma, absorption of the 
subcutaneous adipose tissue, harshness of 
voice, masculinity of deportment, of action, 
&e. 

It is curious to remark, in connection with 
this subject, that analogous changes take 
place in the females of animals deprived of 
their ovaries, either designedly or by dis- 
ease. Mr. Hunter, in his “ Account of an 
Extraordinary Pheasant,” in the “ Animal 
(Economy,” observes, “ There are curious 
facts in the natural history of animals, that 
by depriving either sex of the true parts of 
generation they shall seem to approach each 
other in appearances, and acquire a resem- 
blance to the unnatural hermaphrodite.”— 
“ This change has been observed in some of 
the bird tribe, but principally in the common 
pheasant; and it has been observed by those 
who are conversant with this bird, whea 
wild, that there every now and then appears 
a hen-pheasant with the feathers of a cock : 
all, however, that they have described on 
the subject, is, that this animal does not 
breed, and that its spurs do not grow.” 

Having received a bird from Dr. Pitcairn, 
for the purpose of anatomical examination, 
Mr. Hunter observes, “ I found the parts of 
generation to be truly female, they being as 
perfect as in any hen-pheasant that is not in 
the least prepared for laying CES, and hav- 
ing both the ovary and oviduct.” 

In the museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons is a remarkable specimen of a 
pied pea-fowl. This bird belonged to Lady 
Tynte, with whom it was a favourite, it 
“ had produced chickens eight several times. 
Having moulted when about eleven years 
old, the lady and family were by 
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her displaying the feathers peculiar to the 
other sex, vf appeared like a pied peacock. 
In this process the tail, which became like 
that of the cock, first made its appearance 
after moulting; and in the following year, 
having moulted again, produced similar 
feathers. In the third year she did the 
the same ; and, in addition, had spurs resem- 
bling those of a cock. She never bred after 
this change in her or mage and died in the 
following winter during the hard frost of 
1775-6.” 


Mr. Hunter continues, “ we may con- 
clude that this change is merely the effect of 
age, and obtains to a certain degree in every 
class of animals. We find something simi- 
lar taking place even in the human species ; 
for that increase of hair observable on the 
faces of many women, in advanced life, is an 
approach towards the beard, which is one of 
the most distinguishing secondary properties 
of man,” 

“ The female at a much later time of life, 
when the powers of propagation cease, loses 
many of her peculiar properties, and may be 
said, except from mere structure of parts, to 
be of no sex, even receding from the original 
character of the animal, and approaching, in 
appearance, towards the male, or, perhaps 
more properly, towards the hermaphrodite.” 

The production of hair on the upper lip 
and chin occurs not unfrequently in old mar- 
ried women who have finished bearing, and 
in all women in whom the catamenia have 
ceased, either from natural or pathological 
causes. Rayer records the following cu- 
rious passage, on this subject, from the 
writings of Hippocrates: In Abderis, 
Phetusa, Phytew uxor, priore quidem tem- 
pore fecunda erat; cum autem maritus ipsius 
in exilium abiisset, menses multo tempore 
suppressi sunt, posteA rubores et dolores 
ad articulos aborti sunt. Hac autem 
ubi contigissent et corpus virile factum 
est, et hirsuta penitus evasit, et barbam pro- 
duxit, et vox aspera facta est :—idem hoc 
contigit etiam Nammysia Gorippi uxori, in 
Thaso.” 

In conclusion, Gentlemen, I may remark, 
that instances are not wanting in which the 
sympathy between the growth of hair 
and the development of the reproductive 
organs, has been manifested in a most extra- 
ordinary manner in the persons of infants and 
young children, possessed of male organs of 
reproduction, almost as largely developed as 
in the adult, and associated with a quantity 
of thick, harsh, and curly hair upon the 
pubes. 


VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tue anniversary meeting of this associa- 
tion took place on Monday, November 2, at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern. Among the gentle- 
men present were the Patron, Prof. Sewell ; 
the other professors and officers of the Vete- 
rinary College, and several eminent mem- 
bers of the veterinary profession; among 
whom we particularly observed Mr. Turner, 
Mr, Symonds, and Mr. Mayer. 


Professor Spooner in the chair. 


The business of the evening commenced with 
the award of medals, and certificates of 
merit, to those of the students of the college 
who had distinguished themselves during the 
preceding session. Mr. Morton, professor of 
materia medica and therapeutics, announced 
the names of the successful candidates, who 
received their honours at the hands of the 
chairman, with his congratulations on their 
deserts. The successful essayists were, 

Mr. Hughes, gold medal; for the best 
essay on the anatomy, physiology, and patho- 
logy of the teeth. 

Mr. Lydd, gold medal ; for the next best 
essay on the same subject. 

Mr. Dawes, certificate of merit; for an 
essay on the application of torsion to the 
vessels of the spermatic cord, after castration. 

Mr. Bottle, certificate of merit; for his de- 
scription of the bones. 

Mr. Hughes, certificate of merit; for an 
essay on the changes which the blood un- 
dergoes in disease. 

Mr. Cartwright, certificate of merit ; for his 
essay on phlebitis. 

Mr. Sibbald, certificate of merit; for his 
essay on local inflammation. 

Mr. Faulkner, certificate of merit; for his 
essay on local inflammation. 

The subjects for prize essays for the ensu- 
ing year are,—for members, 

Blood-letting, its effects, and consequences ; 
—for students, 

Purgative agents, their mode of action 
and effects upon the system. 


Mr. Youatt was then called upon by the 
chairman to read the annual oration; a duty 
which he performed to the gratification of all 
present, as follows :— 

Gentlemen :—What would have been the 
state of man had he not eaten 

“ the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 

Brought death into the world, and all our 

woe,” 
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it is now bootless to inquire. He trans- 
the “ sole command,” and from that 

y became subject to death, and all its ante- 
cedent evils and pains. “ Fallen from his 
high estate,” and suffering from ailments and 
apprehensions unknown before, it was natu- 
ral for him to look anxiously around and to 
inquire, on his own account, and more on 
account of those whom he loved, whether 
there were no means by which their suffer- 
= might be alleviated, and their lives pro- 


Hence the origin of the medical profession. 
There were those who, from a long habit of 
observation, were able, or thought that they 
were so, to recognise the character of certain 
ailments—to trace them to their proper causes 
—to exercise some control over them, and 
occasionally to remove them altogether. 
Much uncertainty, however, would often 
attend the speculations of the early physi- 
cians; and they were compelled to have re- 
course to certain means of forming a right 
prognosis, which we should view with ridi- 
cule or contempt. Beneath the porticoes of 
their temples, and in the market-places and 
public ways, those who laboured under se- 
rious maladies were often exposed, in order 
that casual passengers, or others who were 
accustomed to meditate on scenes like these, 
might give their opinion on the nature and 
cause and remedy of the disease. These 
opinions, and the result of the treatment, 
were regularly chronicled. We should deem 
this a most strange and inefficient way of 
studying medicine; but it was, perhaps, the 
best method that, in the circumstances under 
which the first practitioners of the healing 
art were placed, could be adopted. 

Chiron, £sculapius, Aristotle, Plato, and 
a host of philosophers, stadied in this school ; 
and, at length, Hippocrates, three hundred 
and sixty years before the Christian era, so 
ably digested the knowledge thus obtained 
into a scientific form, that no important im- 
provement or discovery was afterwards made, 
until the revival of learning in the seven- 
teenth century. 

And what became of the inferior animals, 
when the schools of human medicine were 
thus honourably progressing? I would not 
have dared to delay you so long in this intro 
ductory portion of my address, if I could not 
have given a satisfactory answer to this 
question. They shared with the human 
being the attention and care of the philoso- 

her. There was no distinction between the 
ped and the quadruped in this respect. 
re was no false pride, to prevent any 
inquiry or any exertion that could terminate 
in the diminution of suffering and the pro- 
longation of life. We often look back with 


delight on the long list of those who devoted 
themselves to the cultivation of the noblest 
art in which the human mind could be em- 
ployed, and then, with what a burst of enthu- 
siasm do we mentally exclaim—“ These men 
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belong to us, they were the fathers of the art 
which we are now ardently and triumphantly 
cultivating !” 

As time passed on, it was found that the 
practice of medicine would advantageously 
admit of subdivision, There was sufficient 
for the study and employment of him who 
devoted all his care to the treatment of human 
disease ; while the quadrupeds, more nume- 
rous and highly-valued from the medical 
attention which had been paid to them, would, 
in certain districts at least, fully employ and 
remunerate their attendant. Thence the 
origin of THE VETERINARY surGeon. This 
division of labour commenced in Greece, and 
prevailed there during several centuries. 
That excellent warrior, historian, philoso- 
pher, and veterinarian, Xenophon, materially 
contributed to the triumph of the veterinary 
art in Greece. Soon after his decease, how- 
ever, it sunk into comparative obscurity. The 
sacred wars—abused term !—commenced 
civil discord pervaded every portion of 
Greece : and the records of veterinary lore for 
ever ceased to be of value in that devoted 
country. Rome was now beginning to assume 
a prominent station amidst the European 
kingdoms, but no record of the existence of 
the veterinary art—no history of the advance- 
ment of the science of human pathology pre- 
sents itself; and it was not until a very late 
period that we again hear of the existence 
and progress of either of them; and, even, 
when mention of them does occur, the corrup- 
tion and servility of despotism were strug- 
gling with and destroying the intellectual 
character of both professions. Nothing re- 
mained but the remembrance of certain reme- 
dies which were infallibly used for the cure 
of certain diseases. The knowledge of these 
descended from father to son as an absolute 
right of inheritance, and medicine was ex- 
clusively practised by particular individuals 
or families. 

This was the case in every country of 
Europe. Willis, in his “ Survey of Salis- 
bury,” gives a graphic account of the state 
of medicine in England. He tells us that 
“ Atwell, a parson of St. Ive, in Cornwall, 
was well versed in the theorie of physicke ; 
and, beside this, his judgment in wrines 
cometh little behind the skilfullest in that 
profession.” There were very few physi- 
cians; but there was one Rowe Clyez, a 
blacksmith, eminent in physic, but furnished 
with no more learning than was suitable to 
his calling. Of the struggle of the medical 
profession to free itself from these galli 
bonds, I will only say that there is not one 
us who does not exult in its complete tri- 
umph. 

In our own country no effectual measures 
were taken, with reference to the veterinary 
art, to remedy the abuses that existed, until 
nearly the close of the eighteenth century. 
The Odiham Society then nobly and honour- 
ably led the way, and proposed to send 
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certain young men to the school of veterinary 
instruction, which was established in the 
environs of Paris. In the mean time, how- 
ever, one of the of that school 
arrived in Great Britain, and offered per- 
sonally to undertake the superintendence of 
a similar establishment in the neighbour- 
hood of the British metropolis. This was 
ly acceded to by many persons of in- 
uence and scientific attainments, and the 
Royal Veterinary School of St. Pancras had 
its being. It was established under the no- 
blest auspices; and it promised, in language 
that used to appear in prominent characters 
in the annual account of its proceedings, to 
be “a school of veterinary science, in 
which the anatomical structure of quadra- 
peds of all kinds, horses, cattle, sheep,’ 
dogs, Xc. ; the diseases to which they were | 
subject, and the remedies proper to be ap- 
plied, might be investigated and regularly 
taught; in order that, by these means, en- 
lightened practitioners of liberal education, 
whose whole study had been devoted to the 
veterinary art, in all its branches, might be 
gradually dispersed over the kingdom, on 
whose skill and experience confidence might 
be securely placed.” Such was the word of 
promise, but miserably was it kept. This 
fessor died in the second year of the 
establishment of the school, and was suc- 
ceeded by two gentlemen, Messrs. Moor- 
croft and Coleman. The former a man of 
talent and of science, and already a prac- 
titioner of the art; the latter possessed of 
still superior talent, and of more than equal 
general knowledge, but untaught in the 
practice of the veterinary profession. These 
— however, soon separated, and 
r. Coleman remained sole professor. The 
honours and emolument of this situation 
he continued to enjoy for nearly half a cen- 
tury. He has passed off the stage, and I 
— tread lightly on the turf which covers 


We owe to him the recognition and the 
establishment of the principle of ventilation 
in our cavalry-stables, and in those of almost 


every one who is engaged in the sports of | 


the turf or the field. The system of manage- 
ment in the stables of the proprietor of the 
road and working horse was materially im- 


proved, and some of the most prevalent and 
destructive diseases to which the horse was | 
subject were diminished in frequency and | 
intensity. He was happy and instructive | 
when treating of the foot of the horse. His | 
illustrations were always pleasing, but not | 
uniformly correct or useful ; for there was an 
uncurbed love of theory about him, which 
strangely and wofully misled both himself and 
his pupils. In addition to this, his attention 
was exclusively confined to the horse, and 
his school stood disgracefully alone amidst 
the veterinary establishments of Europe; 
never identifying itself with the agricultural 


interests of the country, or endeavouring to 


protect, in the slightest degree, the most 
valuable part of agricultural property. 

When his career was drawing to a close, 
a noble society sprung up, composed of the 
leading and best men of every party, and 
honestly and honourably devoted to the in- 
terests of agriculture. Let it be forgotten 
that he was adverse to the establishment 
of this noble undertaking, and adroitly en- 
deavoured to neutralise its efforts:—he has 
passed away. The English Agricultural 
Society, however, remains. It is daily in- 
creasing in estimation and influence, and suf- 
ficient power to accomplish every good pur- 
pose. It is willing to ally itself with us. 
It has already contributed to the funds of 
the college. It rightly calculates that the 
gross value of its cattle and its sheep is many 
times greater than that of the whole of our 
noble breed of horses; and, therefore, al- 
though it wishes not the slightest curtail- 
ment of the instruction which appertains to 
the horse, it demands, and, by-and-by, it 
will enforce that demand, that equal atten- 
tion, shall fairly, honestly, fully be paid to 
that portion of veterinary education which 
has reference to our flocks and herds. The 
time for half and delusive measures is now 
rapidly passing away. The public, the 
Agricultural Society, and the student, will 
demand that every pledge shall be honour- 
ably redeemed. Can they, according to the 
present system, be thus redeemed? It will 
be the part of wisdom seriously to put this 
question to ourselves. 

The veterinary surgeon will, in future, 
have to move in a very different circle from 
that which he has hitherto occupied. He 
will become identified with the agricultural 
interests of his country. The agriculturists 
themselves are becoming, or will soon be- 
come, essentially changed in many of their 
habits and proceedings. They are forming 
themselves into societies, in which their in- 
terests and their art will be frequently and 
closely canvassed. In the greater part of 
these societies, valuable libraries are form- 
ing, from which the farmer will learn more 
than he has been accustomed to do of the 
principles and scientific practice of agricul- 
ture. Many an old prejudice will gradually 
or rapidly wear away. Among their other 
stock, their horses, and sheep, and cattle, 
will be the objects of prominent attention. 
| Their form, their food, their diseases, will be 
more closely investigated. At present, the 
farmer requires from the veterinary surgeon 
scarcely any thing more than an evident 
knowledge of the nature and treatment of 
the malady respecting which he is consulting 
him; bat, by-and-by, the intercourse will 
be of a different kind, and the agriculturist 
will glory when he can enter into more 
useful and scientific conversation with the 
medical attendant on his stable or his 
cattle. 


The education of veterinary surgeons must 
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ere long be such as will qualify them for 
this new course of life—this extended and 
superior and systematic knowledge of their 
profession. Is a classical education needful 
in the aspirant to the veterinary profession? 
I will not say that it is indispensable ; but it 
will be highly useful. It is that which 
should most certainly be given if the means 
of the parent will permit it. It will bestow 
an accuracy of pronunciation, a propriety of 
expression, an enlargement of mind, a pecu- 
liar bearing and character, which will readily 
distinguish him from the illiterate, and will 
be a passport to society, into which he 
might otherwise find it difficult to obtain an 
introduction. 

We should also have, as the consequence 
of such an education (and most desirable 
they are among us in our present de- 
graded state), a greater number of those who 
unite the placid and elevated pursuits of 
science with the fullest occupation in their 
profession. There is no danger, as has been 
foolishly imagined, of the latter being sacri- 
ficed to the former; but as the veterinary 
surgeon returns from them to the practice of 
his profession, he will exclaim with deep 
feeling, 


“ They were but my visits, 
Thou, neglected science, art still my home.” 


Let not, however, the practitioner, who 
cannot boast of this early advantage, be dispi- 
rited ; let him not, despairing of a nobler 
rank in society, be found, where 


Sit involved, and lost in curling clouds 

Of Indian fume and guzzling deep, the 
smith, 

The ostler, and the groom ;” 


but let his own occasional mortification 
teach him how his successor should be eda- 
cated. At all events, a good sterling educa- 
tion, although a plain one, should be be- 
stowed on every young man who is intended 
for our profession. 

There is one inconvenience, however, to 
which the well-educated and scientific man 
may, for a while, be exposed. From the 
simplicity, the safety, and the quick action 
of the means which he adopts, that which 
used to be the business of weeks is reduced 
by him to so many days; a circumstance 
pleasing enough one would think, but mark 
the frequent consequence! Does the owner in- 
crease the fee for the pain and misery his horse 
has been spared? Nota bit of it. “ There 
has been little or no work done; no trouble 
to the doctor,” he says; “no pain to the 

ient, and therefore little to pay for.” But 

an ignorant blunderer be six weeks re- 
medying the effects of his own mischief ; or, 
what is oftener the case, when nature tri- 
umphs over bad practice, see what gratula- 
tions and gratuities flow to the doctor. What 
must we do here?’ Why, patiently submit, 
but suffer not our hoaour to be sullied. 
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I may, ps, be if I here 


express a deep feeling of regret at the altera- 
tion which has taken place in the initiatory 
fee of the pupil at the Veterinary College. 
His admission into that seminary used to 


cost him nearer forty than thirty 
Now, twenty guineas will free him for ever, 
This is false economy. It will, sooner or 
later, bring to the college many a youth that 
will deeply disgrace it. We want not the 
groom or the menial there. We want not 
those with whom we should be ashamed to 
associate out of the theatre. As an indi- 
vidual, I cannot but wonder how such an 
egregious error could have been committed, 
In education, more than in anything else, 
that which is cheap is seldom or never good ; 
and so convinced are the public of this, that 
the number of students is always greater 
where the fees are high, than where they are 
disgracefully below the mark. 

From the alteration which has now taken 
place in the profession of the veterinary 
surgeon, a course of education will be 
required different, in various respects, from 
that hitherto adopted. The materia medica, 
enlarged by the addition of so many patients 
of various structure, will demand especial 
attention, while many of the divisions of 
general chemistry will also require a most 
careful investigation. Happy is it, Gentle- 
men, for you, that you will have so valuable 
a preceptor and guide as the present chemical 
lecturer ; why should I not be able to say, the 
professor of chemistry in the Veterinary 
College? I speak the feelings of the whole 
profession, when I express my regret and my 
shame, that a teacher so valuable, and so 
perfectly master of his subject, and whose 
place would not be readily supplied—could 
not, in the present state of things, be supplied 
at all—should be so inadequately remune- 
rated. This is another of the consequences of 
the dimioution of the admission-fee—an- 
other of the consequences of the false eco- 
nomy of the age. 

A general knowledge of chemistry, and 
particularly of agricultural chemistry, is 
necessary to the student; and few things 
would render him more usefal to, and valued 
by, the farmer. These should be prominent 
objects of attention while he remains at the 
college ; and here, again, he will feel his deep 
obligation to the secretary of our association. 
Botany would be a pleasing and a most 
useful relaxation. To the attendant on the 
diseases of cattle it is, in a manner, indis- 
pensable ; for the student would be preparing 
himself for much pleasing and useful com- 
munication with his future employer. This 
was required in the original programme of 
the employment of the pupil; and the Vete- 
rinary College at St. Pancras is the only one 
in Europe in which it is neglected. 

If my time, from circumstances which 
should never have occurred, were not too 


painfully and too fully occupied, how eagerly 


should I, at least, attend the 
dissection-table of my valued friend, if he 
will permit me to call him so, the professor 
of anatomy and physiology. Some of you 
will recollect during how many years I was 
the ardent advocate of comparative anatomy, 
as leading to the most—to the only—com- 
prehensive knowledge of physiology. I 
congratulate you upon this change, and on 
the high character of the gentleman who 
has been selected to superintend this beau- 
tiful and useful portion of your studies. How 
delightful it is to contemplate in our different 
patients the exquisite adaptation of their 
variously-constructed organs to the services 
required ofthem. A passage in the eloquent 
lectures of Mr. Lawrence always presents 
itself to my recollection, when my thoughts 
are directed to this subject,—“* The culti- 
vation of comparative anatomy and phy- 
siology is particularly binding on those who 
are devoting themselves to the study and 
improvement of medicine. The basis of our 
physiological principles is rendered broader 
and deeper, in proportion as our survey of 
living beings is extensive. The varieties of 
organisation supply, in the investigation of 
each function, the most important aids of 
analogy, comparison, contrast, and various 
combination ; and the nature of the process 
receives, at each step, fresh elucidation. 
These enlarged views of the natural play of 
the animal mechanism are our surest guide 
in the study of its deranged motions—a 
criterion for estimating the nature and degree 
of the deviation, and an important indication 
of the means by which it may be corrected. 
Thus, anatomy and physiology furnish us 
with the principles by which we should be 
guided in our attempts to preserve health and 
to cure disease. On researches and studies 
like these the science of medicine must be 
established.” Happy, Gentlemen, should 
you consider yourselves, that in Assistant- 
Professor Spooner you have one whose pride 
and whose pleasure it will be to work this 
out to the very letter. 
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Another course of lectures remains to 
be noticed, and to which all the others are 
but comparatively feeble auxiliaries—those 
on the pathology and surgical treatment of 
the horse, and domesticated animals of every 
description—cattle, sheep, swine, deer, dogs, 
and the feathered bipeds. These lectures, 
according to the present arrangement, will 
fall to the lot of the principal professor, and 
the labour which they include is indeed fearful. 
Who is equal to it? ~There is not, however, 
an individual of his class, or of the profession, 
who does not wish to the gentleman who has 
undertaken it full and complete success. 
There is one more officer always hard at 
work, always at the call of the student, and, 
although occupying a somewhat subordinate 
situation, yet, having much to do with the 
onward progress of the class, I mean the 
demonstrator, Mr. Barth. His assistance 
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will be required whenever it seems to be 
necessary; it will be received with a kind 
and grateful feeling, and he will be supported 
in his arduous duties by the assurance, that 
he has the confidence and esteem of the 
pupils. 

And now, last, but not least, the peri- 
odical return of the meetings of the Ve- 
terinary Medical Association. I had the 
honour to belong to this, or, more correctly, 
to a similar association, ere we were domi- 
ciled in the theatre of the college. I have 
the pleasure, and a great pleasure it is, to 
see those before me whose fathers and I used 
to contend, with all the eagerness and all the 
good feeling towards each other, which con- 
stituted the charm of these meetings. There 
was no record of our proceedings then; and 
perhaps it was the freedom from all appre- 
hension that our follies might meet other 
eyes, that made us identify ourselves with 
the subject under discussion, and gave to 
our meetings a charm, the remembrance of 
which is not yet passed away. 

Our proceedings are now published, and 
we are a little more on our guard. We were 
then students, and students only ; for a prac- 
titioner rarely or never made his appearance 
among us: but now we are occasionally 
honoured by the presence of those who are 
ornaments to our profession, and to whom 
we listen with advantage and delight. The 
character of our meetings is, therefore, in 
some measure, changed. You retain your 
students’ nights, and I trust that you will 
ever do so. On these evenings you will 
freely test the accuracy and the extent of the 
knowledge of each other on the important 
subjects of respiration, circulation, digestion, 
and, in fact, all the fundamental principles 
of physiology—principles of which you must 
become perfect masters, ere you are qualified 
for the practice of your profession. But the 
practitioner, having become master of these 
subjects—having passed this ordeal—there 
is no novelty to induce him to listen to or to 
read many of the discussions, and he occa- 
sionally complains that his time is uselessly 
occupied, by the perusal in your journal of 


| so much that concerns not him. Well! keep 


your students’ nights; they are invaluable 
to you. They give to you a habit of think- 
ing and expressing yourselves on scientific 
subjects that will be most advantageous in 
after-life, and especially when you fall more 
into contact, as you will do, with medical 
and scientific men. But leave it to the dis- 
cretion of your committee. What portion 
of the debate shall appear before the public? 
Your journal has attained a degree of repu- 
tation which, in your most sanguine moments, 
you did not dare to anticipate. A friendly 
connection with you is sought by literary 
men abroad—by foreign societies and foreign 


}schools, Let this work be regarded as a 


kind of sacred property. Let your journal 
be more and more worthy of the high esti- 
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it is held; and do not be 

sometimes exclude from it 

you will be somewhat ashamed 

i years. Let its plain and manifest 
object be, the increase of veterinary science, — 
the examination of new principles and facts,— 
new or improved modes of treatment, and rare 
or dangerous diseases. The scope and value 
of these inquiries and records, will be mate- 
rially increased by the return of the instruc- 


successfully diverted—the pathology of other 
animals beside the horse. The majority of 
the meetings of the association having this 
character, we shall stand the best chance of 
oftener alluring to them the practical veteri- 
narian, and we shall more effectually secure 
the respect of our friends at home and our 
continental brethren. 

But I have delayed you far too long, and 
will conclude by informing you that Mr. 
Mayer, of Newcastle-under-Lyne, has kindly 
consented to deliver the oration at the com- 
mencement of the next session. 

On the conclusion of the oration, the 

tlemen present, more than fifty in num- 
, sat down to the anniversary dinner. 
After the cloth was removed, and the usual 
loyal toasts had been drunk, the chairman 
posed the health of the “ Medical Pro- 
ion, with the Colleges of Physicians and 
ns ;" a toast which was acknowledged 

by Mr. Erasmus Wilson. 

The evening passed off with much hilarity, 
and did honour to the scientific attainments 
and excellent feeling of the veterinary pro- 
fession. 


MEETINGS AT THE FACULTY OF 
MEDICINE IN PARIS, 
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We have seldom attended meetings of a 
more imposing nature than those recently 
held in Paris upon a most important ques- 
tion of medical jurisprodence, which has 
arisen out of the celebrated case of Lafarge, 
who was poisoned by his wife. The mem. 
bers of the Academies of Sciences and of 
Medicine, together with the élite of the 
practitioners resident in the French metro- 
es had received invitations from M. Or- 

to witness the exposition of his methods 
of detecting poison by arsenic and antimo- 
nial salts: as also a demonstration of the 
successful mode of treating poisoned ani- 
mals, by bleeding and diluent diuretics, 
efter evacuating the poison from the prime 


Nine chemists, employed on the trial of 
the female culprit at the assizes of Tulle, 
had failed to detect arsenic in the organs of 


the poisoned man; but M. Orfila, with 
Messrs. Bussy and Olivier d’Augers, who 
were subsequently consulted, succeeded in 
extracting the arsenic, which they exhibited 
to the court, ia the form of metallic spots on 
porcelain capsules, and thus dissipated all 
doubt on the subject, 

The chemists previously employed were 
men of eminence, theoretically acquainted 
with the mode of detecting arsenic, but not 
practically experienced in this delicate 
braoch of chemical manipulation; and as 
thousands of medical practitioners would 
find themselves in the same predicament, to 
the great injury of the interests of justice, 
M. Ortila bas rendered a great service to the 
cause of science, by publicly demonstrating 
the proper path to be pursued, more espe- 
cially as he has carefally elucidated the 
errors likely to be committed, so as to pro- 
duce failure. 

Another question settled at these meet- 
ings, relates to the supposed impurity of 
tests employed in detecting arsenic. It is 
quite obvious that if the zinc, sulphuric 
acid, and water employed in the process, 
themselves contain the metal, we cannot 
be certain of its existence in the organs sub- 
mitted to experiment with those tests, All 
who kaow M, Orfila, are aware of his ex- 
treme caution to ascertain the purity of bis 
tests at the moment of asing them, when the 
hydrogea gas has been produced from these 
substances, nothing can be more easy than 
to suffer Marsh's apparatas which contains 
them to work for a quarter of an hour; and 
if, during that period, the gas inflamed at its 
exit from a very fine-pointed tube, bent at 
right angles from the bottle, deposit no 
arsenical spot on a porcelain capsule pro- 
perly directed to its point, we may safely 
infer that it contains no portion of the metal 
in question; and if, at the expiration of that 
period, we add a portion of the suspected 
matter, prepared as hereinafter to be de- 
scribed, and the arsenical spots can thea be 
made to appear on the capsule, the exist- 
ence of the poison is fairly demonstrated. 

A most absurd and calumnious insinua- 
tion bas been circulated in relation to the 
case of Lafarge, that Orfila employed a 
nitrate of potash which might have been 
impure from admixture with arsenic. The 
learned dean, in answer to this, declares 
that he has examined two hundred different 
specimens of the commonest saltpetre of 
commerce, without ever finding them to coa- 
tain a particle of arsenic. 

The main object of the mectings was to 
demonstrate, by experiments on animals, 
1, that arsenious acid and tartarised anti- 
mony, either introduced into the prime view, 
or placed onder the subcutaneous cellular 
tissue, are absorbed, mixed with the circa- 
Jating Quid, and thus conveyed into all the 
orgaus of the animal body; 2, that they 
sojoura for a certain time in the viscera and 
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muscles, where their presence be de- 
monstrated by Marsh's | for the 


prodaction of hydrogen, which dissolves the 
metallic salt, and again deposits it on a cold 
surface by combustion of the gas with cer- 
tala precautions; but that at a very early 
period after the ingestion of the poison, 
apart of what has been absorbed is elimi- 
pated by the urine, and consequently has 
abandoned the animal tissues: 3, that this 
elimioation, which is much more rapid for 
the emetic tartar than the arsenious acid, 
continues for several days, until the tissues 
are completely freed of the poison; 4, that 
oo this account it is indispensable, in the 
treatment of poisoning from these venenous 
substances, to te the secretion of urine, 
aod to abstract the deleterious blood; 5, 
that, in the majority of cases, it is possible 
to distinguish whether the arsenious acid 
and the tartarised antimony, which are ex- 
tracted from a dead body, had been admi- 
nistered during life, or by cadaveric imbibi- 
tion after death,—this last might occur in 
cases of poison being put into the stomach, 
or rectum, of a person deceased, in order to 
raise a false accusation of poisoning against 
an innocent individual; 6, that the best 
mode of detecting minute portions of those 
mineral poisons, when absorbed into the 
organs, consists in destroying the greater 
~— or the whole of the organic matters, by 
t drying them in a porcelain capsule over 
@ fire, and then carbonising them, either by 
concentrated azotic acid, or by deflagration 
with azotate of potash; after which the 
residuum, if introduced, into Marsh's appa- 
ratus, modified for the production of hydro- 
r gas, would come over as metallised gas, 
the liquor should contain the metal: 7, 
that it is always easy to distinguish arsenic 
antimosy in the form of spots, when 
deposited from the metallised gas on the 
porcelain capsule; and that we may be as- 
sured these spots neither proceed from the 
tests employed, nor from the apparatus it- 
self, by suffering the latter to work for a 
certain time before we add the suspected 
matter, and by previously making trial of 
the inflamed gas upon the porcelain capsule 
destined to receive the metallic precipitate, 
if any should exist: 8, that the bones of man 
and several avimals contain an arsenical 
compound insoluble in water, and which 
differs from the arsenic absorbed by the 
organs; 9, that we may extract from human 
muscles a matter which M. Orfila considers 
to contain an infinilely minute proportion of 
arsenic, sulphur, aod ap organic substance ; 
which compound differs essentially from the 
arsenical spots produced from the organs, or 
urine in case of poisoning: 10, that we 
find ia the earth of certain churchyards inf- 
nitely minute quantities of arsenic insol 
in boiling water; 11, finally, that in legal 
medicine we may easily avoid any error 
which the preseace of these minute portions 


of arsenic in bones, muscles, and the soil of 
churchyards, seems at first sight likely to 
produce. 

The meetings for the above demonstra- 
tions were held on Oct. 25, 26, Nov. 1, 2. 
The experiments on the animals were per- 
formed at a preliminary meeting at ten 
o'clock in the following order; aud the re- 
sults were verified, and other collateral ex- 
periments were performed at two. 

First. The oesophagus was cut down 
upon in the neck of a dog, and tied; the 
ligature was to be cut away after twenty- 
eight hours, to show that the animal would 
eat and drink as usual; from which we 
might infer, that in the poisoned dogs, with 
ligature on the oesophagus, to prevent the 
vomiting of the poison, the animal was not 
injured by the ligature. All this has beea 
verified. 

Second dog. The penis was tied, in order 
that its urine might be collected and com- 
pared with the same fluid ina poisoned dog, 

Third dog. Hanged, in order that poison 
might be introduced into the stomach, and 
there left for eight days, to show that the 
adjacent organs would imbibe it from the 
stomach. 

Fourth dog. Twelve grains of arsenic in 
solution were introduced into the stomach 
by a glass funnel, through an incision in the 
cesophagus. The dog was to die before two 
o'clock, the hour appointed for the second 
meeting, which was verified. 

Fifth dog. lastead of arsenic, a solution 
of twelve grains of tartarised antimony was 

ured into the stomach, as in the last case. 

ath, as in the last case, 

Sixth dog. Three grains of arsenic were 
placed in the subcutaneous cellular tissue of 
the thigh. Death predicted, and realised in 
twenty-four hours. 

Seventh dog. Tartarised antimony in the 
same dose (three grains) was put into the 
subcutaneous celldlar tissue. Death in 
twenty-four hours, as in the former case. 

Io the last four animals the penis was 
tied, in order to preserve the urine; which 
fluid should be the first to be examined, 
either in case of suspected poison during 
life, or after death, whenever it can be ob- 
tained. To neglect this in cither case would 
be a capital blunder. During life it may 
be the only matter within the reach of the 
practitioner that can be tested; and after 
death it may happen that all the metallic 
poison has beeo elimiaated from the organs, 
but may still be in the urine. The first 
thing, therefore, to be done in post-mortem 
examinations of persons suspected to be 
poisoned, is to secure the urive, if the blad- 
der should contain any: nay, in one of the 
experiments at the meeting of the 26th, on 
the dog poisoned by three grains of arsenic, 
which had been left for twenty-four hours 
in the subcutaneous cellular membrane of 
the thigh, no urine was found, aad it could 


pot have escaped from the urethra, in con- 
sequence of the penis having been tied ; yet 
the washing of the inner coat of the bladder 
detached a portion of arsenic from its surface, 
and the liquor introduced into Marsh's ap- 
paratus deposited the metal in the usual 
way. 

The urine of the healthy dog was found 
to contain no arsenic. This and another 
experiment on the healthy liver was per- 
formed, with the view of imposing silence 
upon cavillers who are seeking to obtain 
popularity as the patrons of criminals, by 
insinuating that normal arsenic is to be found 


in the human body, which, with certain) g 


limitation as to parts, is true ; but it is suffi- 
cient for medico-legal purposes to show that 
no normal arsenic is contained either in the 
liver or in the urine, because in case of 
poisoning we need oot go beyond those parts 
for the detection of the absorbed metal. 


Detection of Arsenic and Antimony in the 
Urine. 


These metals, which are soluble ia hydro- 
gen, so as to form arsenicated or antimo- 
niated hydrogen respectively, may be easily 
expected to precipitate in a metallic form, 
on the combustion of the gas which holds 
them io solution; but that precipitation 
would be lost, unless the point of the gase- 
ous flame were directed, sccundem arlem, on 
some cold surface capable of receiving the 
deposit, and the necessity of its being a cold 
surface, such as a white porcelain capsule, 
arises, as in the case of arsenic, from the vola- 
tility of that metal by heat. The experiment, 
therefore, might be defeated, by using so 
large a flame as to heat the surface: to pre- 
vent this, the point of the tube from which 
it emanates must be so fine, as to allowa 
flame not larger than about one-sixth of an 
inch in length; the suspected urine is to be 
put into Marsh's bottle with zinc, sulphuric 
acid, and water, for the production of hydro- 
gen; if it contain arsenic, the inflamed gas, 
at the point of a tube inserted into the cork 
of the bottle, and bent nearly at rightangles, 
will deposit the metal on the porcelain cap- 
sule in the form of yellowish brilliant spots, 
soluble in nitric acid; the dried salt thus 
produced being convertible into red arse- 
niate of silver by nitrate of silver, if a suffi- 
cient quantity of nitric acid had been used; 
the arsenical spot may be further distin- 
guished from the antimonial by its volatility 
at the flame-point of pure hydrogen, to say 
nothing of the difference of aspect which 
should be learned by actual experiment. 

The detection of antimony ia urine cannot 
be effected without evaporating the liquid to 
dryness, and carbonising the residuum by 
boiling in azotic acid, or deflagrating with 
saltpetre ; which latter, it may be remarked, 
cannot be depended upon for the carbonisa- 
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metal might be volatised by the iatensity of 
the deflagration. 

After the carbonisation of the residuum of 
antimenial urine, the tartaric acid, which 
forms the salt of the contained metal, has 
been decomposed, and the antimony is left 
in a form insoluble in water, until a portion 
of chlorhydric acid be added, In this state 
the coal is to be boiled for two or three 
hours in distilled water, the decoction is put 
into the hydrogen bottle, with zine and 
diluted sulphuric acid, and the spots of anti- 
mony are speedily precipitated on the por- 
celain capsule from the inflamed metallised 


as. 

In treating urine, the operator is liable to 
be incommoded by froth and albuminous 
matter floating upon the liquor within the 
apparatus. To remove this inconvenience 
when it occurs, let the whole be put intoa 
glass funnel, until the frothy matter be set- 
tled on the surface; in which case the clear 
liquor can be easily separated, and returned 
into the apparatus. 

It will be observed, that the arsenical and 
antimonial spots are both soluble in nitric 
acid, and differ little in appearance until 
after the application of heat, which, by sup- 
plying an additional dose of oxygen, converts 
the arsenious acid into arsenic acid; and 
this, again, can be decomposed by nitrate of 
silver, forming the arseniate of silver of a 
brickdust colour. No such change is pro- 
duced in the antimonial salt; and it may be 
well to state, that the spots produced from 
the normal arsenic of muscular fibres differ 
in colour from the absorbed arsenic in poi- 
soning. The normal spots are an opaque 
white, insoluble in cold nitric acid, but soluble 
in the boilingacid. They are not convertible 
into arseniate of silver of a brickdust colour 
by neutral nitrate of silver, after their solu- 
tion in boiling nitric acid has been evapo- 
rated to dryness by heat, and they are 
volatile. 

In order to show these spots of normal 
arsenic, which M, Orfila remarks are in 
infinitely minute proportion, the learned 
professor boiled a quantity of human flesh 
in distilled water, with potash, for five 
hours ; the decoction, strained and evapo- 
rated to dryness, was carbonised by azotic 
acid, It was then boiled for half an hour 
in distilled water, and put into the apparatus 
in presence of the assembly. In a few 
minutes the opaque white spots were re- 
ceived on a porcelain plate, and handed 
round the amphitheatre. 

To contrast the normal arsenic with that 
produced in the human flesh by absorption 
from the stomach, a porcelain capsule was 
also exhibited with numerous arsenical 
spots collected from the arm of the assassin 
Soufflot, who poisoned himself of receiving 
sentence of death. 

M. Orfila has made repeated experiments 


tion of arsenical urine, inasmuch as that 


on the urine of patients who had taken 


emetic tartar for inflammation of the lungs. 
The antimony in such cases can always be 
detected by Marsh’s spots 
produced are not easily volatilised ; and the 
nitrate of antimony formed by dissolving 
the spot in nitric acid, and evaporated to 
dryness by heat, is not reddened by nitrate 
of silver, like arsenic. 


Detection of Arsenic in the Liver of one of the 
Poisoned Dogs. 


The dog poisoned by twelve grains of 
arsenic in solution poured into the stomach, 
the cesophagus having been tied to prevent 
vomiting, was in articule mortis at the expi- 
ration of four hours. His liver was taken 
out, and M. Orfila directed attention to the 
fact, that the stomach and intestines had not 
been perforated so as to give issue to the 
poison. If, therefore, arsenic were found in 
the liver, its presence could only be ac- 
counted for by absorption in the regular 
way, through the circulation. One-fourth 
of the liver was cut into minute portions, 
and dried in a porcelain capsule over a 
charcoal fire, then carbonised by nitric acid, 
and boiled in distilled water. The decanted 
liqeor was put into the hydrogen bottle, 
and in a few seconds the spots were depo- 
sited on the porcelain capsule. 

The liver of the healthy dog treated in 
the same manoer gave no trace of arsenic; 
and, as this result has been constantly wit- 
pessed, it may be inferred that the healthy 
liver contains no normal arsenic, although 
the metal in a modified form has been found 
in human desh and bones. 

One of the experiments made upon three- 
fourths of the liver of the poisoned dog, pro- 
duced fewer arsenical spots than that upon 
the fourth. This was owing to the carboni- 
sation having been effected by deflagration 
with nitrate of potash, which, from the inten- 
sity of its Jame, had volatilised a portion of 
the metal, The nitrate of potash, therefore, 
is only to be adopted when the carbonisation 
cannot be completed by azotic acid, in con- 
sequence of the parts having been more or 
less converted in adipocire, or, as M. Orifila 
says, saponified. 

A caviller has publicly affirmed, that 
arsenic may be developed ia the soft parts 
by putrefaction, although it might not exist, 
or be discoverable, in the normal state. A 

per was, therefore, addressed to M. Orfila, 

y one of the academicians, requesting that 
an experiment might be made on a putrid 
liver, in order to settle this question. At 
the meeting of Nov. 1, M. Orfila had pro- 
vided a liver, which had been in the dis- 
secting-room of the faculty for twelve days, 
and was in an advanced state of putrefaction 
on the day of meeting. In order to afford a 
greater chance of collecting the arsenic, if 
any should exist, it was resolved to carbonise 
the whole of the liver, instead of taking the 
dried residuum of its decoction, as in the 
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former experiment on the sound liver. The 
whole was, therefore, carbonised by nitric 
acid in presence of the commission of the 
academy of Sciences ; which was not effected 
without much difficulty, in consequence of 
the change undergone by putrefaction. The 
mass was then boiled in distilled water, and 
the decoction was placed in Marsh's appa- 
ratus, in presence of the audience. Not an 
atom of arsenic could be traced. M. Lepel- 
letier, as one of the commission of the 
Academy, tried his hand in directing the 
flame of the hydrogen upon the porcelain 
plate ; but nothing was produced, exceptin 
a number of white spots, which are yee 
by animal matter. As this experiment is 
not a solitary one, M. Orfila maintains that 
normal arsenic is not to he found in the lirer, 
whether it be putrefied or fresh. 

When the person poisoned by arsenic has 
taken emetic tartar for the purpose of pro- 
ducing vomiting, the blood, the organs, and 
the urine will contain both the metals, which 
may be reproduced by Marsh’s apparatus. 
The aspect of the mixed metals will vary 
according to the proportions in which they 
respectively exist. In order to illustrate 
this, M. Orfila exhibited the results of dif- 
ferent proportions of the respective metallic 
solutions on a porcelain plate; from two 
drops of a concentrated solution of emetic 
tartar for instance, to two of arsenic, then 
2 to 3,2 to 4, &c., the arsenic being the in- 
creasing substance. Another series was 
formed out of lerger quantities beginning 
with 9 grains of arsenic to 9 of emetic 
tartar, then 9 to 10, 9 to 11, &c., the as- 
cendiog series being the antimonial salt. 

But we must never rely upon aspect in 
medico-legal inquiries. Chemical tests are 
our sheet-anchor. Nitric acid dissolves 
both the antimonial spot and the arsenical, 
consequently the mixed spot. Nitric acid 
with arsenic, when the salt is exsiceated by 
heat, produces arsenious acid, or arsenic 
acid, according to the dose of the nitric 
employed; and both are soluble in boiling 
water. The nitric acid, with the antimonial 
spot, produces antimonious acid, which is 
insoluble in water. The solubility of the 
arsenious or arsenic acid, and the insolubility 
of the antimony, enables us to wash away 
the arsenic, which, being held in solution, 
may be decomposed by nitrate of silver, and 
precipitated in the form of arseniate of sil- 
ver, which will be of a brickdust colour; 
but if the nitric acid have been used in an 
insufficient dose, the precipitate will be a 
yellow arseniate. To avoid this last result, 
M. Orfila, after having dissolved the arse- 
nical spot, adds an additional dose of nitric 
acid, the excess of which is dissipated by 
heat. 

To determine the existence of the anti- 
mony, let the salt produced by the nitric 
acid, and evaporated to dryness, be dissolved 
in chlorhydric acid. A current of sulphy- 
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drie acid gas passed through it will pre- 
cipitate the antimony in the form of kermes. 

M. Orfila here entered into explanations 
as to the miauteness of the quantity of arse- 
nic that is recovered from the organs or 
from the urioe, which may be easily ac- 
counted for. The whole quantity absorbed 
in case of death from poisoning does not 
exceed a grain and a half or two grains, 


whatever be the amount taken into the stomach | 
or lodged in the cellular membrane. (?) This | 


fact, which is astounding, seems to have 
been verified, as far as concerns the cellular 
membrane, by placing quantities of arsenic, 
under the skins of dogs, in bags containing 
respectively 100, 60, 40, and 20 grains; and 
although the animals were killed by the 
absorption of the poison, the bags, on being 
weighed, were each found to have only lost 
one grain and a half. As the absorbed por- 
tion is conveyed by the blood into every 
part of the body, while we operate only upon 
one portion, we cannot expect to recover 
more than a fractional part. Some is una- 
voidably lost in the combustion of the arse- 
nicated hydrogen, from which we recover 
the metal, especially if the flame be too 
strong. The absent portion must have 
taken its flightinto the air. A part, indeed, 
cannot but be lost, whenever the point of the 
flame is suffered to float in the air without 
being arrested by the porcelain capsule. 
When the carbonisation of the inspected 
matter is effected by deflagration with ni- 
trate of potash, which is indispensable if the 
parts hare become saponified by long inhumation, 
the intensity of the flame volatilises the 
arsenic, which is another source of deper- 
dition ; and, as a large portion of the ab- 
sorbed metal is eliminated by the urine, it 
may have beeo carried out of the system 
before the medico-legal investigation takes 
place. We shall, perhaps, discover here- 
after, that other excretions carry away por- 
tions of the poison. 

When the poisoned man has been long 
buried, a soluble arseniate of ammonia may 
be engendered, which being soluble in water 
may be dissolved in damp soils, and be car- 
ried out of the organs, This would prove 
another source of deperdition; but we sus- 
pect the occurrence would be extremely 
rare. 

Want of space obliges us to postpone a 
portion of the report which relates to the 
means of detecting impurity in the tests, and 
which we purpose to embody with the re- 

of the meetings of the Ist and 2od of 
ovember, 

The neglect to present the body of the 
flame to the c le is another cause of de- 
perdition. 


If the point alone be made to 
touch the surface, the chance is that no 
metal wil! be deposited, and that it has been 
volatilised into the air, 


or 
TREATING THE INSANE. 


To the Editor of Tne Lancer. 


Sin:—A question has been raised ia your 
Journal of the greatest importance to every 
individual in this realm, which is based on 
the highest principles of benevolence, phi- 
lanthropy, and humanity; aad one which I 
do most sincerely trust will not be permitted 
to rest until the cause of truth shall be firmly 
established, aod the principle which it 
advocates shall be universally received 
throughout this land,—I allude to the plan of 
management of the insane, which has, in coo- 
tradistinction to the old method, been called 
the non-restraint but to which you 
have assigned the objectionable title of 
the HUMANE sYsTEM. 

Those who are familiar with insanity, as 
a disease, who are thoroughly acquainted 
with the structure and physiology of the 
brain and nervous system in health, and 
have investigated its condition in disease, 
are fully aware of the startling fact, that 
the most violeat mania is frequently iadi- 
cated by no single trace of diseased action 
after death, or that, at most, the experienced 
eye can discover, merely, a slight degree of 
difference in the physical properties of bard- 
ness or softness, or a trifling increase of 
thickness of the membranes, or, in fact, a 
change so insignificant, that we are led to 
exclaim, Can this have been the cause of 
insanity? In how many cases does not the 
pathologist find himself entirely at fault? 
The brain is, to all appearance, healthy ;— 
compared with the brain of the philosopher, 
possessed of the strongest mind, there is bo 
real difference detectible by the senses. 
Here, Sir, is cause for serious reflection: 
some minute artery, diverted from its usual 
course, carrying in its channel a larger or 
smaller proportion of blood ; some gastric or 
intestinal irritation; some overstretch of 
the full-bent mind; a sudden emotion; & 
blow on the head ; a fall from a horse or @ 
carriage ; a lost hope; and you or I, and 
every soul in this land, might be numbered 
with the insane or the maniacal, A young 
gentleman, known to myself, a student ia 
medicine, in one of the London schools, 
blessed with the brightest prospects, with a 
path cleared of all difficulties, and prepared 
for bis footsteps,—a young man of superior 
intelligence, presented himself at the Apo- 
thecaries’ Hall to undergo examination; we 
can understand,—many bave felt, aod can 
well appreciate the excitement of such a 
moment; he was rejected. He is now ap 
inmate of a madhouse, where, probably, his 
future career is to be rua. Bat this is, alas! 
no solitary case ; this is but one out of the 
of similar that occur 

y. 


Ta the consideration of these facts there 
is a deep lesson of humility,—a wide field 
for reflection and thought. But I hear some 
of my readers ask, Are cases of insanity in- 
curable? My answer is, No: in many in- 
stances, in more instances than the public, 
and even the profession wot of, insanity is 
perfectly curable. Let those who feel in- 
terested in the subject, and who does not, 
consult the report of Dr. Conolly on the 
asylam at Hanwell, for the present year ; or 
let them read in your pages, Sir, the import- 
ant communications from Mr. Stilwell, or 
hear the reports from the Nottingham Asy- 
lum by Mr. Powell, or those of Mr. Gas- 
kell from the Lancaster Asylum. These 
reports will convince the most sceptical that 


many diseases, admitted to be within the | jec 


control of the medical man, are less cur- 
able than insavity. And how has this vala- 
able, this important information with regard 
to the curability of this disease been attain- 
ed? Ithas been discovered,—this greatest of 
blessings to feeble humanity, this important 
truth, has been evolved by that truly scien- 
tific and philanthropic method of treatment, 
first applied with such extraordinary sac- 
cess in France, and subsequently employed 
in this country, which you, Sir, have entitled 
the Humane System, 

The days, I trust, have now passed away 
since the insane were regarded by society 
as felons, and even treated as such ; since the 
madhouse was an assemblage of dark and 
dismal cells, filled with instrameats of tor- 
ture, where the groans of suffering, the 
shriek of pain, and the clank of chains were 
alone heard, Bot, Sir, Are they gone’? Your 
report of the proceedings of the magistrates, 
in the last week’s Journal, lead me to fear 
that torture is still held by some to be the 
medicine for mental disease. God forbid that 
they should themselves be in a condition to 
learn, by experience, how sadly the want of 
knowledge of physiology and medicine have 
led them into error; how fearfully they are 
breaking the commands of their Creator : 
how cruelly they are trampling beneath 
their feet every sentiment of benevolence and 
morality. 

You, Sir, must be fully aware, that the 
most insane are not without their moments, 
their hours, and even their days and weeks 
of reason; during which they reflect upon 
their condition and their treatment. Let us 
Suppose ourselves in their position—what 
would be the bitterness of our thoughts, at 
feeling that we were treated worse than 
brates ; that we were exposed to the insults 
and barbarity of ignorant keepers; that the 
medical officer, instead of being our friend, 
was the author of our oppression ; and this, 
because it pleased Heaven that we should 
be already more afflicted than our fellow 
men? Would not the thought narrow our 
lucid intervals ?—would it not, from harmless 


insanity, hurry us back to wild, impassioned 


mania? And yet, Sir, this is, at this day, 
the treatment of insanity in many, I fear 
may say the majority ,of the institutions for 
the insane in this kingdom. And there are 
those,—men of education, of wealth, of 
influence, who still advocate this fearful, 
this hideous system of coercion and restraint, 
That the system demands reform—that it will 
be reformed—that it will become penal to 
use the fetter and the chain, in the instance 
of our insane fellow-creatures—I do not 
doubt ; but I would have it done to-day—I 
would push onward the car of humanity ; 
and, in this intention, Iam induced to ask 
of you a column in your excellent Journal 
for this, my first, but, I promise you, not 
my last, communication on the preseat sub- 
t 


But Iam indaced to trouble you at this 
time by another reason; being connected 
with a parish workhouse, I was, since read 
ing your last Journal, called upon to sign 
the certificates of lunacy of two afflicted 
creatures. The first I found to evince 
symptoms of undoubted alienation of mind 

but was one of those cases which I should 
regard as remediable under proper treat- 
ment. I si his certificate, but with 


regret; for I felt that I was, perhaps, con- 
signing him to ill-treatment and torture—to 
the hands of those who may regard insanity 
as irremediable, and therefore take no steps 
for its relief. Or 1 might be a means of 
sending him to an institution (officers of 


public institutions rarely err on the side of 
too great kindoess towards paupers), where 
he would be made to wander with the 
maniac and the violent; to an institution 
where the term classification has never been 
heard, and its application wholly anknowa, 
But I was compelled to obey the law, and 
think not ; the poor fellow was really insane, 
and I signed. But, Sir, on turning to the 
next, I saw a poor creature labouring under 
melancholy, and, probably, some serious 
nervous affection ; he was rational, answered 
all my questions correctly, and displayed no 
sign of insanity, I called to the nurse for 
explanation ; he told me that the man was 
silent; that he would not speak, unless 
urged, the whole day long; that he was 
dirty, passing his feces in his garments ; 
that he was, in point of fact, a nuisance in 
the ward, disagreeable to the nurse and to 
the patients. I must confess, Sir, that I 
could not but feel that the wards of a work- 
house were not the proper place for a poor 
fellow under such circumstances ; but I also 
felt that there was no cause for his confine- 
ment (much abused term!) in a lunatic 
asylum, although the surgeon who had pre- 
ceded me in the examination had already 
signed his certificate, 

How different would have been my feel- 
ing, if | had had reason to know that the 
varbarisms of restraint,—and by the word 
restraint be it known, thatI do not mean 
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that buttons on the patient’s shirt, or outer 
garments, should be dispensed with; nor 
even the strait-waistcoat, whea coniided, 
like a dangerous medicine, to the hands of 
the humane medical man alone, and not 
placed within the power of keepers or 
burses,—were expelled from our institu- 
tions. That there were wards dedicated 
solely to melancholia; others to insanity ia 
its milder form; others to insanity in its 
more passionate shape; others to maniacs ; 
while namerous private wards existed for 
single patients, while labouring under severe 
symptoms of their disease, and requiring ex- 
elusion from the stimuli of light, sound, &c. 
Or could I have conscientiously felt that 
there was no interest in keeping these poor 
creatures in confinement, and therefore in 
perpetuating their malady ; but that, on the 
contrary, the whole energies of the govern- 
ors and the medical staff were directed 
towards effecting as many cures as possible 
in the course of the year, of restoring fathers 
to their families, mothers to their children, 
children to their parents. 

And yet, Sir, however enlightened and 
benevolent is the view of the subject which 
I am now taking, I know of but one public 
lunatic asylum io this or neighbouring 
counties in which any attempt has been 
made to carry out the humane system ; and 
that glorious exception is the institution at 
Haowell—in whieh the visiting justices, 


with a benevolence and philanthropy which 
does more honour to their hearts than, per- 
haps, any other act of their lives, have de- 


termined (Laycet, Nov. 7th,) that Dr, 
Conolly shall be surpoatep in the carrying 
out of his excellent system; and that Han- 
well shall still be permitted to occupy its 
present eaviable distinction among the in- 
Stitutions of Europe, as a model and exam- 
ple of the HUMANE sYsTEM, 

I fear, Sir, that I have already intruded 
too far upon your space and known libe- 
rality; but I feel that I have only dipped 
my pitcher into waters whose stream is in- 
exhaustible. I have the honour to be, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 

PHILANTHROPOS, 
®,* This communication has been authen- 
ticated by the name of the writer. 


VETERINARY REFORM. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Str :—I cannot see the progress which 
the ‘reform of the medical profession is 
making ia your hands, without requesting 
you to give space to the expression of a feel- 
ing that has long been dear to my heart; 
that the members of the veterinary profes- 
sion might also indalge in the hope of seeing 
reform progressing equally among their 
ranks, I trust that the day is uot far distant; 
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indeed, that before the next session of Par- 
liament the name of every veterinary surgeon 
and student ia the kingdom will be aflixed 
to a petition or petitions for an inquiry into 
the constitution and government of the Vete- 
rinary College in Camden Town. I am 
sure, Sir, that your readers will scarcely 
believe me, when I say that veterinary medi- 
cine is wholly governed by a council, among 
whom is not one single veterinary surgeon ; 
and not one single medical man, since the 
examiners, with much delicacy, separated 
themselves from that body; that, moreover, 
the council, like those of your oppressed 
profession, are self-elected ; and that it has 
been their narrow policy to keep out of their 
body every man acquainted with medical 
science, human or comparative. this 
right? Isitjust? Is it honourable? whea 
our profession can boast of such men as 
Percival, Sewell, Youatt, Spooner, Turner, 
Field, Goodwin, Mayer, and somerous 
others. I, Sir, and my fellow-members of 
the Veterinary College, necessarily feel 
seriously aggrieved by the contempt which 
is thus shown to us by a body of men whose 
only knowledge of the veterinary art con- 
sists in being able to pocket the interest 
which accrues to them from the success of 
ourinstitution. And, then, Sir, the students, 
at the close of their studies, andergo an exa- 
mination, intended to ascertain their know- 
ledge and their capability of practising their 
profession ; aod who, think you, are their 
examioers? They are surgeons, members of 
your profession, but not one amongst them 
a veterinary practitioner, Is this not worse 
than a farce; is it not a scandalous imposi- 
tion upon the public? It is true that we 
owe much to these geatlemen ; but we should 
owe them still more, ifthey would request 
of the council that one-third or one-half of 
their court should be composed of members 
of the veterinary profession. 

Bat, Sir, there isa spirit abroad, which I 
am happy to say is determined to see the 
rights of our profession established ; I sin- 
cerely trust that the council will feel the 
jastice of our claims, and themselves con- 
cede the point; if they will not,we must, 
with a strong arm, Wrest from their dangerous 
grasp the privileges of our profession, I 
have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 

Vereninarian, 


ROYAL MEDICAL AND CHIRUR- 
GICAL SOCIETY, 


Nov. 10, 1840. 


Dr. in the chair, 


Tue first meeting was held this evening; 
there was a very full attendance. A report 
of the proceediags shall be given in the next 
Lancer, 


rt 
xt 


DR. CROSSE’S BISECTION OF THE PROFESSION BILL. 


London, Saturday, November 14, 1840, 


Da. Crosse, of Norwich, who once upon 
a time undertook to lecture us and our con- 
temporaries on “ propriety,” and to give 
the medical press of the country lessons on 
what Cuartes Lame called “ the genteel 
style in writing,”—the same Dr, Joun 


“T said, on a late occasion in Parliament, 
and now repeat it, that ia bringing in my 
Bill Lexpected to meet with support from 
neither side ; not from the medical corpora- 
tions, because they form no part of my ma- 
chinery for working the Act; not from 
the more sanguine of the medical reformers, 
because I repudiated their favourite scheme 
of putting down the practice of the unqua- 
lified by coercive measures, and because I 
thought it necessary to fence round with 
many guards and checks any powers of a 
legislative character, as regards medical 
matters, with which my Bill might seek to 
invest the councils and senate.” 

He wrote “seek” asd not “seem;” 


hence it would follow, that the honourable 


Green Crosse has proposed to cut Mr. member had not then arrived at that clear, 
Waresorton’s Bill into halves. Whether | candid, correct view of his owa production, 
“the butchers " had any hand in that pro- | for which we were led, by a typographical 


posal, we have no meansof knowing; but 
Dr. Crosse thioks that there are “two 
Bills” in one; and that, as ia the case of the 
two women grinding at a mill, the one should 
be taken and the other left. He could be 
happy with the first. The Registration Bill, 
“which takes precedence, extending to 
clause 18,” when “looked at geverally, is,” 
he thinks, “admirably suited to benefit 
the profession.” The authority of Dr. 
Crosse (which we never wished to underrate ) 
has induced us to examine that part of the 
Medical-Profession Bill” relating to re- 
gistration; but we have, in the first place, 
an explanation to offer, aud an error to cor- 
rect in a previous article. 

In adverting to the opinions which had 
been pronounced upon the Medical Profes- 
sion Bill, we quoted Mr. Warovaton’s letter 
to the President of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation, to show that the cardour and saga- 
city which appeared to have deserted the 
honourable member in that composition, had 
since returned to him, and led to an accu- 
rate judgment on his part in the subse- 
quent critical review of his measure. We 
extracted the passage from the letter, pre- 


cisely as it stood in the report of the Exeter- 


error, to give him credit. That the Bill 
“seems,” and does not “ seek to invest the 
medical councils and senate” with aay real 
useful powers, of a legislative or of any 
other character, will be apparent from the 
following considerations :— 

The three registrars, who will be perma- 
nent, salaried, and bighly-influential officers, 
are to be appointed by the Secretary of State, 
and to be removed or replaced by that mi- 
nister “ at pleasure.” 

Thirty-six of the councillors and nine of 
the senators are to be “ persons who neither 
are, nor ever have been, engaged ia the prac- 
tice of medicine;” they are also to be nomi- 
nated and appointed by the Secretary of 
State for the time being. 

The lords of the Treasury are to fix the 
salary of each of the registrars, and of all 
the officers, clerks, and sercants; the offi- 
cers, clerks, and servants being appointed 
subject to the approval of the lords of the 
Treasury. [Their high mightinesses, Mr. 
senators, cannot be entrusted 
to appoint Joun Jones, their doorkeeper, 
without the sanction of the government.) 

All the fees, aud the ansual tax on medical 
practitioners, are to be paid into the Bank of 


Hall meeting ; but Mr. Wanourton has, England, to the credit of the lords of the 
we anderstand, stated that there was a mis-| Treasury: the account to be subject, touch- 


priot io the report. In justice to the ho- 
nourable member we reprivt the passage 
of his letter, corrected :— 

No, 898. 


| 


ing the payment of all monies into and out 

of the same, and the accounting for all 

monies so paid ia and out, to such orders as 
T 
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the lords of the Treasury shall, from time to 
time, think fit to make. 

The Secretary of State is to regulate the 
fees for examination and admission to the 
fellowship of the college. Though the 
members of the medical profession pay the 
money, they are to have no voice in its ex- 
peoditare, If the expenses were’ paid out 
of the consolidated fand, all the money and 
power should be given to the lords of the 
Treasury ; but medical practitioners, ia Mr. 
Warsvrton’s “confiding” Bill, will be 
ratepayers, and will yet have no direct or 
indirect control over the amount, the cus- 
tody, or the distribution of the rates. Mr. 
Warporton has no confidence in the honour 
or honesty of the elected representatives of 
the profession ; he will not trust them with 
a farthing of their own money. 

The lords of the Treasury are to determine 
whether any and what allowances shall be 
made to the elected councillors, and to the 
members of the senate being elected coun- 
cillors. If the “ elected councillors,” there- 
fore, should be refractory, they can be 
cashiered, or Cardiganed. 

The powers conferred upon the senate of 
making by-laws, are mischievous when they 
interfere with the freedom of education, and 
in all other respects are nugatory. 

To say that Mr. Wansurton’s Bill “ seems” 
to confer self-government and legislative 
power, would then be a bold, though, per- 
haps, a justifiable assertion ; but to suppose 
seriously that it “ seeks” to do so, would be 
madoess. 

The utility of a “ medical list,” or of a 
system of registration, being admitted, the 
recommendations of any particular plan to 
support must consist in the evident accu- 
racy of its results, its economy, the simpli- 
city of its machinery, and the facility of its 
application to all required purposes. At 
the next census (to be made July, 1840), the 
name, age, residence, occupation, and family 
of every person, and consequently of every 
medical practitioner, in the United Kingdom, 
are to be taken down; and a copy of the 
facts is to be forwarded to London through- 


REGISTRATION BILL. 

out England and Scotland, and to Dublia 
from every part of Ireland. A list of all the 
medical practitioners in the country might be 
extracted from these documents. Aon officer 
in London, and committees in the several 
counties, might be empowered to call for the 
diplomas, certificates, licences, or other legal 
claims which entitle the persons on the list 
to the name and privileges of medical 
practitioners. In the verified list would 
thus be enrolled all the qualified practi- 
tioners of the country in 1841. There could 
be no difficulty in adding afterwards the 
names of all the persons who obtained the 
licence. The only difficulty remaining would 
be to strike off the names of the dead, or 
disqualified, and to correct the addresses, 
&c. &e.; both of which purposes would be 
accomplished by forwarding annual notices, 
justas the assurance-offices do, and striking 
off the names of all who neglected to re- 
gister; thas depriving them of all the rights 
and privileges conferred by the Medical- 
Reform Act, so long as they remained un- 
registered. The chemists and druggists 
might be registered in the same manner. If 
there were any doubt about the existence or 
the death of an individual, an inquiry might 
be instituted by some registered practitioner 
on the spot, or in the neighbourhood. 

After all, the registration appears to be a 
very simple affair, requiring care, labour, and 
some expense, unquestionably ; but no very 
lengthened legislative enactment. In Mr, 
Warsvrton’s Bill, however,—the Bill 
No. 1 of Dr. Crosse,—the registration oc- 
cupies eighteen clauses and ten wide printed 
pages folio. 

Bat the chief thing is, that Mr. Wanevur- 
ton, and Mr. Hawes, like him, have been 
busy in a most idle labour. The whole pro- 
fession is already registered. There is not a 
single medical college or corporation which 
has not its well-arranged list of members 
and licentiates. With the lists of the Col- 
lege o. Surgeons, Apothecaries’ Hall, and 
the College of Physicians in Pal!-mall, the 
medical profession in England, for instance, 
are intimately familiar. Collect and print the 
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whole in one book, and add to the book all 
newly-qualified practitioners, as they arise. 

There is a short and effective piece of 
legislation to place against the two dozen 
clauses of Messrs. Wanpunton and Hawes! 
Bat of this, more anon, How easy, by the 
way, it is to charm such critics in medical 
legislation as Dr. Crosse and Mr. Car- 
! 

The difficulties in which the question has 
been involved by Mr. Wanneunton, will be 
perceived by the first sentence after the 
preamble—the interpretation clause — to 
which no analysis could do adequate jus- 
tice, We priot it entire, and have only 
marked the more remarkable phraseology 
in italics. Strange as it will sound, we 


pledge ourselves to the typographical accu- 
racy of this extract :— 

Be it therefore enacted, by the Queen's 
most excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the lords spiritual and 
temporal, and commons, in this present Par- 
liament assembled, and by the authority of 
the same, That in this Act, unless there be 
anything in the context repugnant to such 
construction, every word, importing the singu- 
lar number only, shall extend to several persons 
or things as well as one person or thing ; and 
every word, importing the plural number, shall 
extend to one person or thing as well as several 

or things; and the words “ person 
practising medicine,” shall mean a male per- 
son, who, with a view to the private gain of 
himself or another, himself administers, by 
whatsoever method of treatment, to the relief or 
cure of any human bodily injury or malfor- 
mation, or to the relief or cure of any human 
ailment, bodily or mental, real or IMAGINARY ; 
or who, with a like view, advises or pre- 
scribes what method of treatment shall in 
apy the like case be administered by another ; 
or who, with a like view, employs another to 
act in any the like case in any the like manner ; 
or who, with a like view, ts instrumental or 
privy to making or issuing any public manifes- 
tation, notice of advertisement to the effect that 
he will act in the like case in the like 
manner; and the words “medical practi- 
tioner,” or “ person practising medicine as a 
principal,” or “ person practising medicine in 
chief,” shall mean a male person who, on his 
own account, or on account of a firm in 
which he is a partner, practises medicine ina 
any of the senses aforesaid, or who is a 
partner in a firm, some other male partner in 
which, on account of the firm, lises 
medicine in any of the senses aforesaid : 


MR. WARBURTON'S INTERPRETATION CLAUSE. 
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which, on account of that firm, practises 
medicine in any of the senses aforesaid : and 
the words “party practising medicine in 
chief”’ shall apply as well to a medical prae- 
litioner as to a firm practising medicine; aud 
the word “ assistant” or the words “ medi- 
cal assistant ” or “ assistant practising medi- 
cine” shall mean a who for private 
gain engages himself to a party practisiag 
medicine in chief, and is employed by that 
party to practise medicine, and shall not be 
construed to extend to a pupil or apprentice 
of a party practising medicine in chief; and 
any party or assistant shall be deemed to be 
practising medicine at aoy given time, which 
shall have practised medicine, in any of the 
senses aforesaid, within next prece- 
ding that time: and the word “ domicile” as 
applied to a medical practitioner, or to a firm 
practising medicine, shall mean the place at 
which the person or Grm ordinarily carries 
on the practice of medicine ; and as lied 
toa partner in any firm practising icine, 
shall mean the domicile of the firm in which 
he is a partoer ; and if the person, partner or 
firm have no fixed domicile in the sense 
aforesaid, shail mean any place where ouch 
person, partner or firm shail practise medicine ; 
and as applied to an assistant, pupil or 
prentice of a party practising medicine 
chief, shall mean the domicile, in the last 
sense but one aforesaid, of that party: and 
the word “name,” as applied to a person, shall 
mean his christian name or names and sur- 
name ; and as applied to a firm, shall mean 
the title or denomination of the firm, and the 
christian name or names and surname 
each partner in the firm: and the words 
“medical qualification” as applied to a 
person practising medicine, shall imply that 
he holds one or more of the following quali- 
fications ; (that is to say) that he bas takea 
a degree in medicine or physic in some uni- 
versity of the United Kingdom, or has 
received from some such university a licence 
to practise medicine or physic, or a master- 
ship in surgery, or a certificate of his seer 
ciency in surgery; or that he is a fellow, 
candidate or licentiate of some college of 
physicians in the United Kingdom ; or that 
he is a fellow, corporate member, unincor- 
porated member or licentiate of some college 
of surgeons in the United Kingdom, or has 
received from some such college a diploma 
as a surgeon; or that he is a corporate 
member or a licentiate of a faculty of physi- 
cians and surgeons in the United Kingdom, 
or has received a diploma of bis fitness to 
practise physic and surgery from such a 
faculty; or that he is a corporate member 
or a licentiate of some society of apothecaries 
in the United Kingdom, or has received from 
some such society a certificate of his fiteess 
to practise as an apothecary; or that he 
holds or has held a commission or warrant 
as a physician, surgeon or assistant surgeon 


and the words “ firm practising medicine” 
shall mean a firm, any male partoer 
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of the East India Company, or as an apo- 
thecary in the British army; or that he isa 
fellow of the college of medicine hereinafter 
directed to be established ; or that he was in 
tice as an apothecary in some partof the 
nited Kingdom before the Ist day of 
August, in the year 1815: and the word 
“ qualification,” as applied to @ person prac- 
tising medicine, shall mean any circumstances 
regarding his professional education, or his 
station in the profession, or the character in 
which he practises medicine, whereon he founds 
his right or claim to practise: and the words 
“lords of the Treasury” shall mean the 
lord high treasurer, or the commissioners 
for executing the office of the jord high trea- 
surer of the United Kingdom for the time 
being, or any three or more of them: and 
the words “lord lieutenant of Ireland” shall 
mean the lord lieutenant, lords justices, or 
other chief governor or goveraors of Ireland: 
and the words “ principal secretary of state 
for the home department” shail mean 
her Majesty’s principal secretary for the 
home department, or one of her Majesty's 
other principal secretaries of state executing 
the duties of the principal secretary of state 
for the home department. 


The terms “ practising medicine,” “ do- 
micile of a person or firm practising medi- 
cine, as applied to a medical practitioner, 
and “ medical qualification,” will be quite 


intelligible after definitions which deal so 
distinctly with the number, gender, and 
case of every noun and name in the Bill. 
Comment on the interpretation clause would 
be superfluous ; its ambagitory phraseology, 
and all the difficulties of the subsequent 
registration, are the necessary result of the 
attempt to register the quacks with the 
regular practitioners of the country, from 
which, probably, through some strange un- 
explained antipathy, “ female persons” alone 
are excluded. Why did not Mr. Warsurton 
propose to register all the old women deal- 
ing in herbs, or salves, or poultices? Why, 
at any rate, did he exclude “ midwives” 
from his list of “ persons practising medi- 
cine in chief,” when chemists, druggists, 
and “ male” quacks were classed in that 
category? 

According to the plan of this Bill, medical 
practitioners of the country are to be enu- 
merated annually by the registrars of births 
and deaths in England, the'schoo!masters or 
other fit persons in Scotland, and the officers 


USELESS MACHINERY OF THE REGISTRATION BILL. 


or men of the police force in Ireland, How 
could several thousands of lay-ofticers be 
made to understand, or be enabled to dis- 
tinguish, the authenticity or validity of the 
various diplomas and legal claims to the 
rank of medical practitioners ia the United 


Kingdom ? 
By the introduction of “ firms,” Mr. War- 
Burton has involved the registration in 


gratuitous difficalties :— 

And be it enacted, That, from and after 
the year one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-two, every such registrar shall, in 
every year, cause to be abstracted from the 
returns to him so made the name and domi- 
cile of every party practising medicine ia 
chief, and the branch or branches of the pro- 
fession in which every such party practises ; 
and to the name of every firm contained in 
such abstract shall cause to be annexed the 
name of every male partner of the Grm; aod 
to the name of every medical practitioner in- 
cluded in such abstract, shall cause to be 
annexed the branch or branches of the pro- 
fession in which such practitioner practises, 
and such practitioner's medical or other 
qualification; and shall cause such abstract 
to be divided into four principal divisions : 
the first to consist of persons who hold a 
medical qualification, and of firms whereof 
each of the partners hold the like qualifica- 
tion ; the second division to consist of firms 
whereof some of the partners do and some do 
not hold a medical qualification ; the third 
division to consist of parties who practise 
medicine in chief in their capacity as che- 
mists and druggists; the fourth division to 
consist of parties who practise medicine in 
chief,and are not incladed in any of the pre- 
ceding divisions ; and shall cause each divi- 
sion of such abstract to be arranged in a 
twofold order: the first, the alphabetical 
order of the names of the parties; the se- 
cond, the alphabetical order of the names of 
the places in which the parties are domi- 
ciled ; and shall cause such abstrach so 
divided and arranged, to be entered in a 
book, to be called the register of the medical 
practitioners of the country, and for the year 
to which it appertains. 

This is the machinery of the Registration 
Bill; this is the result of the proud array 
of qualified practitioners, of semi-qualified 
firms, of chemists and of quacks, in most 
disgraceful and depreciating association ! 
Now, we ask every honest, intelligent, en- 
lightened practitioner in the country,—Is 
this scheme—looked at generally or parti- 
cularly —“ admirably suited to benefit” 
either the profession or the public ? 


Three registrars arc to be appointed 
under the Bill; and we understand that the 
“ registration” has obtained for it the un- 
qualified support of nine persons,—the 
three future registrars, three gentlemen 
who have been promised, and three who 
expect, the offices,—in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. The “ obstinate” Irish Newry 
reformer would, we fear, be found in one 
of these categories; for what would be ruin 
to the medical profession would be a Magna 
Charta—i.e. a registrarship—to that high- 
minded patriot,—and some others. 

Every one who has perased the evidence 
collected by the Parliamentary Committee, 
and is acquainted with the very great abi- 
lity which Mr, Wanrsurton displayed in 
investigating the vices of the irresponsible 
corporations, must sit down convinced that 
Mr. Warsurton was abandoned by his ge- 
nius in the composition of the “ Medical- 
Profession Bill ;"’ which is not more unsound 
in its principles than it is poor as a literary 
composition, and imperfect as a piece of 
legislation, 


=? 


SMALL-POX IN LONDON. 


Generar Reoister Orrize, 
October 31, 1840, 

Six :—In consequence of the great num- 
ber of cases of death from small-pox in the 
metropolis, I am directed by the registrar- 
general to recommend that in every case of 
death from small-pox registered by you, 
you shall inquire whether the individual 


who has died had previously had small-pox, | 


or been vaccinated, or not—and if informed 
on that poiot, shall insert in the colamn 
of your register headed “ cause of death,” 
under the words “ small-pox,” the follow- 
ing additional words,—*“ after natural small- 
pox ”— “ after small-pox by inoculation” 
—‘after vaccination,” or *‘ without previous 
vaccination,” as the case may be. I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 
Thomas Many, Chief Clerk. 
To the Registrar of Births 
and Deaths. 


Smatt-rox is rapidly spreading in the 
metropolis: to ascertain whether this is to 
be ascribed to the neglect of vaccination, or 


RAVAGES OF SMALL-POX IN LONDON. 


to the inefliciency of that prophylactic, the | runs as follows :— 
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Reotstean-Generat has issued the above 
cirenlar, We strongly recommend the 
subject to the attention of medical prac- 
titioners ; and urge upon them the necessity 
of investigating every case that comes under 
their care, and of furnishing the requisite 
information to the registrars in writing, It 
is not always easy to ascertain whether the 
“Vaccination” has been successful; but, 
where the cicatrix on the arm is well 
marked, the word “ successful” may be 
placed before that of “ vaccination” in the 
medical certificates of the cause of death, 
The circulars have been issued only to the 
registrars of the metropolis; bat if the in- 
formation obtained prove as valuable as is 
anticipated, we understand that the same 
order will be issued to every registrar in 
the kingdom. 

Our readers will observe, from the tables 
which we publish, how much the mortality 
of small-pox has increased within the pre- 
sent year :— 


“ The deaths from small-pox have rapidly 
increased within the present year. The 
deaths in the metropolis at the close of 1839 
were 5 weekly; last weck the deaths regis- 
tered from small-pox amounted to 54, The 
rate of iucrease will be apparent from the 
subjoined statement. 


“ Registered in the 10 weeks, 
Jan. 5— March 72,0r 7 weekly. 
Mar. 15— May 23.. 116, 0r12 
May 24—Aug. 1..148,0r15 ,, 
Aug. 2—Oct. 10..225,0r22,, 


“ The deaths from smal!-pox in the metro- 
polis are now about 5 daily; and at the pre- 
vious rates of increase will, unless prevented 
by vaccination, amount to 338 by Christmas, 
—or in the aext 10 weeks, 

* General Register Office, 
Nov. 5, 1840.” 


In the Times of Tuesday, November 10th, 
the attention of the Eoglish public was thus 
directed to this great natioual question :— 

“ The note appended to the table of mor- 
tality, issued from the office of the registrar- 
general, for the week ending Saturday, the 
Sist ult., with reference to the rapid in- 
crease of deaths from small-pox in the me 
tropolis, is so important, that we think 
our duty to call general attention to it. It 
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“ ¢The deaths from small-pox have ra- 

ly increased within the present year. The 

s in the metropolis at the close of 1839 

were five weekly. Last week the deaths 

registered from small-pox amounted to 54. 

The rate of increase will be apparent from 
the subjoined statement :— 

“ * Registered in the ten weeks, January 
5, March 14,—-72, or 7 weekly. 

 ¢ Registered in the ten weeks, March 15, 
May 23,—116, or 12 weekly. 

“ * Registered in the ten weeks, May 21, 
August 1,—148, or 15 weekly. 

“ ¢ Registered in the ten weeks, August 2, 
October 10,—225, or 22 weekly. 

“ ¢The deaths from small-pox are now 
about five daily; and at the previous rates 
of increase will, unless prevented by vacci- 
Bation, amount to 338 by Christmas, or in 
the next ten weeks.’ 


“ Our readers may perhaps remember, 
that an Act was passed in the last session of 
Parliament for the wise and beneficent pur- 
pose of providing the means of gratuitous 
vaccination for all persons in England and 
Ireland who might be willing to take advan- 
tage of them. This Act, which received 


the Royal assent on the 23d of July, made 
fgoculation penal, and enabled the guar- 
dians of every parish or union, and the over- 
seers of every parish in which relief to the 


poor shall not be administered by guardians, 
to contract with any legally-qualified medi- 
eal practitioner or practitioners for the vac- 
eination of all persons resident withia the 
limits of their authority. It provided, that 
in every contract the amount of remunera- 
tion to be received by the medical practi- 
tioner shall depend upon the number of 
persons whom he should successfully vacci- 
mate ; and (most unfortunately, as we shall 
Bever cease to think) it placed all the ar- 
rangemeals which might be found necessary 
for effectuating its intention, under the abso- 
lute control of the Poor-law Commissioners, 
the consent of those functionaries being 
made a requisite, not only for the validity of 
all general regulations, but for the final 
ratification of every contract. 

“Towards the end of August the Poor- 
law Commissioners issued a circular order 
to all the parishes and unions (which, for 
anything that we cao see, might as well 
have been issued on the 24th of July), di- 
recting attention to the provisions of this 
Act, suggesting forms of procedure, and ex- 
plaining their own views as to the proper 
scale of remuneration for medical contrac- 
tors, and the duties to be required of them, 


REMARKS OF THE “ TIMES” ON THE 


They observed that, as a general rule, eigh- 
teenpence for every person successfully vac- 
cinated, would be an adequate remunera- 
tion to the practitioner; they required that 
for this he should bind himself to devote the 
whole of two fixed days in every month to 
attendance at the central town of his district 
for the purpose of vaccinating and examining 
patients ; and should undertake to perform 
similar duties at all other times, if called 
upon to do so, at his own house. Economy 
on the one hand, and the policy of the Act 
upon the other, were to be considered, and 
a balance struck between them, in deter- 
mining the size of the district to be assigned 
to each contractor. 

“ Atthe time when these recommendations 
made their appearance, we pointed out their 
narrow and sordid character, and their ob- 
vious tendency to defeat the benevolent in- 
tentions of the Legislature. We complained 
of the selection of a body like the Poor-law 
Commissioners for an office altogether ua- 
connected with the relief of the poor—that, 
namely, of a board of health ; we perceived 
nothing in their constitution, or personal 
composition, or iu their past acts, which 
could warrant the smallest degree of confi- 
dence in their fitness for such a function. 
The system of farming out the sick poor in 
a parish or union, by a sort of iaverse auc- 
tion, to the lowest bidder, had no such 
charms in our eyes as to make us desire the 
application of a similar principle to the vac- 
cination contracts. It was evident, how- 
ever, that upon such a principle the Com- 
missioners, in the discharge of their new 
duties, intended to act. It appeared that 
upon a liberal estimate, in an agricultural 
district comprising a circle of ten miles 
diameter, their proposed scale of remunera- 
tion would produce to the vaccination con- 
tractor an annual sum of about £10 sterling. 
We did not hesitate to express our belief, 
that ifthe Act was to be administered in so 
parsimonious a spirit, the people would be 
virtually deprived of the important benefits 
intended for them. 

“ Since then we have heard nothing of the 
further progress of measures for carrying 
the, Vaccination Act into effect. Three months 
and sixteen days have elapsed, and during 
the whole of that time the dreadful disease 
whose ravages it was designed to check 
has been spreading infection in the metro- 
polis, with constantly increasing virulence 


and fatal effect. Upwards of three hundred 
persons have fallen victims within the thirty- 
two metropolitan districts during that 
period—a frightful increase, as compared 
with the seven months immediately preced- 
ing, which gave a total of three hundred and 
thirty-six ; and of those very seven months 
the general average was double that of De- 
cember, 1839. Having the strongest grounds 
for believing that the great majority of the 
persoos who hare thus died from small-pox 
in London since the passing of the Vaccina- 
tion Act were never vaccinated, we have a 
right to ask whether the opportunity of re- 
ceiving vaccination under the provisions of 
that law was ever given them, and, if not, 
why it was withheld? The Act was to take 
effect from the moment of passing, and 
ought to have been long since in full opera- 
tion. But how stands the fact’? Has it 
as yet been carried into effect at all? How 
many vaccination contracts have been entered 
into in London during these three months 
and sixteen days’? Has a sicgle public 
notice been issued in any metropolitan union 
or parish specifying times and places at 
which attendance would be given for the 
purpose of vaccination? Down to this 
hour, has any one individual been vacci- 
nated under this Act of Parliament ? 

“ These are questions which cannot be 
evaded ; the people of England generally 
will ask them, and they must be answered. 
If an affirmative answer can be given at all, 
let us know fally and fairly how mach has 
been done? Bat if, from press of other 
business, more germane to their legitimate 
functions, from negligence, or from inca- 
pacity to deal with the subject, the Poor-law 
Commissioners at Somerset-house, and the 
guardians of the poor in the several metro- 
politan unions and parishes, have left the 
Vaccination Act to execute itself, or have 
deferred its execution till a more convenient 
season, while multitudes were perishing and 
spreading infection around them for want of 
the promised antidote,—if this is so, or if 
the infatuated parsimony of which we have 
already spoken, thrifty of pence, but pro- 
diga) of human life, bas thrown impediments 
in the way of the prompt fulfilment of the 
intentions of the Legislature, the country 
must reckon with those who have so grossly 
failed in their duty; and Parliament will 
learn from this example, how unwisely and 
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“ We trust, at all events, that whatever 
remissness may have been hitherto permitted 
in this matter, the eyes of those immediately 
concerned will now be opened to the neces- 
sity of making instant arrangements for the 
vaccination of the poor in London, and, in- 
deed, everywhere else. Otherwise, with 
such alarming evidence as that before us, 
of the rapid increase of the disease withia 
the last few months, there will be reason to 
fear that the small-pox may shortly reappear 
in its ancient character, as a pestilence 
more powerful even than cholera itself. 
Weighty, indeed, is the responsibility of 
those who, being entrusted with the regula- 
tion of a machinery devised by public policy 
for checking so serious an evil, suffer con- 
siderations which the Legislature never 
contemplated to interfere with the adoption 
of the only measures which can really be 
effectual for the end proposed. A spirit of 
paltry economy is against the very principle 
of the Act.” 

A more opportune or admirable article 
could not have been published on any sub- 
ject. The writer thoroughly understands 
the provisions of the Vaccination Act, and 
is fally acquainted with what were the 
intentions of the Legislature when that law 
was passed, The questions which the Times 
has asked must be answered, not only by 
the Poor-law Commissioners, but by the 
Ministers in Parliament. They relate di- 
rectly to the public health, to the public 
security against the ravages of a dreadful 
pestilence, and concern, immediately, the 
certain means of arresting its progress, 

We are enabled to state, in general terms, 
that a number of contracts have been made 
with the medical officers and practitioners 
of unions and parishes, for the vaccination 
of all persons who may apply to them for 
that purpose; and that public notices have 
been posted, in many places, announcing 
when and where the operations for vaccina- 
tion are to be performed. The sums men- 
tioned in the contracts vary, from the dis- 
gusting and parsimonious fee of cighteenpence 
down toa cipher! In the Brentford union, 
and in some others, the surgeons manfally 
determined not to undertake the performance 


how unworthily its confidence has been be- 
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a higher rate of payment. We have not yet 
heard what has been the decision of the 
Commissioners with reference to the contract 
in that union, We are, however, enabled 
to state, from our own observation, what has 
been done with reference to vaccination in, 
probably, the wealthiest and most important 
of all the metropolitan parishes. We allude 
to that of St. Marylebone, which contains 
about 160,000 inhabitants. 

The Times has most correctly stated the pro- 
visions of the new Jaw, with reference to 
the principle which should regulate the 
vaccination contracts; but in order that 
there may be no mistake, no allegation of 
error, no cavil, or dispute, or quibbling, on 
the part of the Poor-law Commissioners, we 
here copy from the Act the identical words 
of the provision in question :— 

“ Provided always, that it shall be a 
“ Condition of every such Contract, that the 
“ Amount of the Remuneration to be received 
“ under the same, shall perenD on the Num- 
“ per of Persons who, not having been pre- 
** viously successfully vaccinated, shall be 
“ successfully vaccinated by such Medical 
“ Officers or Practitioners respectively, so 
“ contracting.” 

Such is the condition of the statute. Sach 
is to be the prevailing regulation of every 
vaccinator’s contract ; namciy, that the remu- 
neration to be received shall depend on the 
number of persons who may be successfully 
vaccinated. 

What then, we ask, has been done by the 
Poor-law Commissioners in the parish of St. 
Marylebone? Why, in direct oppositionand 
defiance of the law, that is, of the provision 
which we have just extracted from the 
statute, the Poor-law Commissioners have 
permitted the parochial authorities to throw 
the whole daty of vaccination on the medical 
officers of the parish, to be performed as a 
gratuitous service! Instead of being remu- 
nerated, as the Act expressly provides, 
according to the NUMBER successfully vacci- 
nated, there is to be NO REMUNERATION 
WHaTsoever. A more wanton, a more 
daring, a wore cruel, a bolder defiance of 
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the provisions of an Act of Parliament by 
any public functionaries, was never wit- 
nessed, 

If the Poor-law Commissioners have thus 
behaved towards the poor of such a parish as 
that of St. Marylebone, with its one hundred 
and sixty thousand inhabitants, it is probable 
that they have acted in a similar, most repre- 
hensible and unlawful manner io other 
places. What stamps this proceeding on the 
part of the Poor-law Commissioners with 
a peculiarly obvoxious and disgraceful cha- 
racter, is the fact, that they themselves well 
know that the provisions of the law for 
making the payment perenD on the number 
raccinated, was introduced into the House 
of Commons, as an amendment, after a very 
long and energetic discussion on the subject. 

It will be recollected that there were two 
Vaccination Bills before the house; one 
which gave power to the Poor-law Commis- 
sioners with reference to vaccination; the 
other, which had no such noxious quality, 
The house, after a division, rejected the 
latter, and adopted the former. The favoured 
Bill had been brought from the Lords. That 
measure did not interdict inoculation for 
the small-pox. An amendment, containing 
that prohibition, was introduced iato the 
Lords’ Bill, in the House of Commons, as 
well as two other important amendments : 
one directing guardians to make contracts 
not only with their own medical officers, 
but also with all legally-qualified medical 
practitioners in unions and parishes; and 
the other, that most important provision 
which required that in every contract the 
remuneration should be made to depend on 
the number vaccinated. These amendments 
received the fullest and most matare con- 
sideration, and occupied the Honse of Com- 
mons in a disenssion of several hours’ dura- 
tion. It was contended in the house, that 
the Bill from the Lords bad been concocted 
in the office of the Poor-law Commissioners ; 
that it was designed, by means of the Bill, to 
throw the whole duty of vaccination, with- 
out fee or reward, upon the medical officers 
of unions ; that sucha proposition was preg- 


nant with danger to the public health; and 
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If this evil be not averted by the im. 


that a system of remaneration ought to be| mediate interference of the Secretary of 
adopted which should be calculated to in-| State, the ravages of the small-pox, at no 
crease, to the greatest possible extent, the | distant period, may again extend throughout 
number that should be vaccinated. Hence | England and Ireland, to the destruction of 
the provisions to be introduced into every |W¥ndreds of thousands of the population, 
contract to make the payment depend on| Considering what the Poor-law Commis- 
numbers. In the parish of St. Marylebone | sioners have already done on this subject, 
the number to be vaccinated is amply mal- | and have also neglected to do, and recollect- 
titudinous. What is to be the payment?) ing that the execution of this Act is entrast- 
There is to be none! We do not hesitate to | ed to them, we are bound to declare that the 


state, that men holding one of the most im- 


whole subject is calculated to introdace into 


portant public offices in the kingdom, who/the public mind a very strong feeling of 
can thus act towards the Parliament, the | alarm. 


law, the poor, and the public health, ought 
not to be permitted to remain ia the exercise 
of their public functions, 

The folly of Parliament with regard to 
the poor-law, has made the Commissioners 
rampant in the exercise of authority. This 
last abuse of power will not be tolerated by 
the public, and may not be overlooked by 
the House of Commons; but it is a case for 
the prompt and immediate interference of 
the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Parliament could scarcely have been 
guilty of a greater offence against a sound 
system of polity, than that of placing the 
pew vaccination law under the control of 
the Poor-law Commissioners. The great ob- 
stacle to the progress of vaccination was a 
prejudice agaiost the practice which per- 
vaded the public feeling, in most parts of 
England, to a very great extent. Were the 
Poor law Commissioners the proper instruments 
to employ for the purpose of WEAKENING or 
OBLITERATING a public prejudice? They were, 
probably, the very last persons which a pra- 
dent Legislature would have selected for 
such an object. It is now penal to inocu- 
late for the small-pox; aod the Poor-law 
Commissioners, in defiance of the provisions 
of the law, sanction a system of GRATUITOUS 
vaccination / In other words, the law presses 
for the vaccination of THE GREATEST NUMBER 
of persons. The Commissioners encourage 
asystem which directly stipulates for the 

vaccination of THE LEAST NUMBER OF PER- 


OPINIONS OF MR. CARMICHAEL 
ON 


MR. WARBURTON’S MEDICAL-PRO.- 
FESSION BILL, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Stn:—On my return, a few days since, 
from the continent, your observations on 
Mr. Warburton’s Bill, contained in twe Lan- 
cet of the 3ist ult., fell into my hands, in 
which you invite me, in language not a 
little flattering, to express my sentiments on 
what you term the “ singular course which 
has been pursued by the Dablia couneil” 
during my absence. This call must plead 
my excuse for obtruding my opinions pre- 
maturely on this occasion, which I purposed 
to reserve uotil the meeting of the Irish 
Association in May next. 

I shall candidly give you my sentiments, 
so that you may fairly judge how far I ap- 
prove or object to the provisions of Mr. 
Warbarton’s Bill: and, inthe first place, I beg 
to observe, that although this Bill does not 
provide for the union of physic with surgery, 
or the separation of pharmacy from both,— 
the two fundamental principles, in my ap- 
prehension, spon which medical reform 
ought to be based,—yet it appears to me 
that those great objects are attainable, either 
under the powers with which the medical 
senate, proposed by Mr. Warburton, will be 
vested, or throngh the instramentality of 
that body with the Government and Legis- 
lature, with both of whom the senate mast 
naturally have due influence, representing, 
as the senate will, the sentiments of the 
entire medical profession of the United 
Kingdom, 

Mr. Warburton merits, in my opinion, the 
gratitude of all medical men, for developing 
a system of registration and election, by 
which the entire profession, including its 
members cven iv the most remote districts, 
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can be made available as constituents in the 
formation of the three medical councils of 
the empire, without disturbing them from 
their domiciles, or respective fields of prac- 
tice. For this ingenious and able plan of 
collecting the votes, and thus causing a due 
representation of a constituency so scatte 

I conceive that Mr. Warburton’s Bill 

the highest eulogium. 

The profession, when legally united by 
this Bill, will be enabled to protect its own 
interests, and to benefit the public in a 
variety of matters hitherto shamefully neg- 

io this great manufacturing and com- 
mercial empire. I allade to those measures 
which are calculated to prevent as well as to 
cure diseases. But I must suggest to Mr. 
Warburton, that if those persons who are 
licensed merely as apothecaries, chemists, or 
druggists, shall also have aright to delegate 
their representatives in each medical coun- 
cil of the realm; those councils will be so 
swamped by that addition, that n0 good, bat 
a great deal of mischief, will arise from such 
an admixture, Let, on the contrary, apo- 
thecaries and compounders of medicine form 
in each capital a distinct college of phar- 
macy, in which examinations will be held 
on chemistry, botany, materia medica, and 
pharmacy. Such institutions, conducted by 


persons not engaged in the practice of medi- 
cine, will soon improve the pharmaceutic 
art, and place it on a level with that of the 


other nations of Europe. But here it may 
be aseful to mention, that the Irish Apothe- 
caries’ Company is not vested with the same 
powers as the English company. The for- 
mer has only power to grant licences to 
pare and compound medicines, while the 
glish company (most extraordinary ') is 
vested with powers to grant licences to 
tise medicine. The general practitioner 

so firmly established in England, that 
it would be perhaps unwise at present, io 
imitation of the system prevalent all over the 
continent, to separate the practice of pharmacy 
altogether from the practice of medicine. 
Bat it could be esteemed neither unwise 
Bor imprudent to insist upon those who as- 
sume the treble capacity of physician, sur- 
grees and apothecary, to be qualified to act 
physic, surgery, and pharmacy. Every 
physician or surgeon is examined in materia 
medica and pharmacy before he receives his 
diploma; and there is no law to prevent 
him from giving the medicines he prescribes 
by so please him) to his own patients; 
tif he charge for them, he would inter- 
fere with the province of the apothecary. It 
is this class of practitioners, and this class 
aloae, which, in my judgment, ought to form 
the general practitioner. It would be well 
if physicians were entitled to recover by 
law a misimam fee for each attendance ; a 
measure which, I am glad to perceive, is con- 
templated ic Mr. Warburton’s Bill (see 
clause 35). It would also ve of the utmost 
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consequence to the public safety, if apothe- 
caries “ in chief” were liable to some pe- 
nalty if they permitted medicines to be com- 
pounded in their establishments, excepting 
in their own presence, or that of a licensed 
apothecary. These two regulations or laws 
would tend in no slight degree to restore 
the practice of medicine to those who are 
qualified by education for the undertaking. 

An abundant supply of well-informed 
medical men would always be found to an- 
swer the wants of the public; but particu- 
larly of that numerous and respectable class 
who cannot afford the usual honorarium, but 
would feel degraded by seeking for advice 
at hospitals or dispensaries. By this arrange- 
ment, qualified medical men would meet 
with some requital, mach sooner than they 
do at present, for the expense and labours of 
their education. 

Reformers complain, with justice, that 
maltitades of ill-educated or half-informed 
practitioners fiad access into the profession, 
in consequence of the existence of seventeen 
or eighteen licensing bodies, Yet it might 
be imprudent and unpopular to attempt, at 
once, to extinguish those old and venerated 
corporations, or, what is equivalent, de- 
prive them of the licensing power. The at- 
tempt would, no doubt, excite a host of ene- 
mies, which might crush for a long time 
medical reform, and therefore would, ia the 
outset, be inex pedient. 

Far wiser is Mr. Warberton’s plaa, viz., 
the creation of three new licensing bodies, 
whose diploma would soon be esteemed the 
most respectable introduction into practice. 
For this must be the case, excepting the old 
colleges and corporations amend, at the ele- 
venth hour, their tests of examination or 
qualification ; but in either case the profes- 
sion and the public would be benefitted. 

You strongly reprehend that clause in Mr. 
Warburton’s Bill, which provides for the 
registry of empirics; but it appears to me 
that Mr. W. introduced it in accordance 
with one of the great objects of his Bill, 
viz., “to effect an annual registration of all 
male persons in any way practising medi- 
cine.” In answer to this objection, Mr. 
Warburton, in a letter to Dr. Maunsell 
(** Medical Press,” No. 96), asks, “ What 
“is the chief object in registering ti- 
“tioners? To inform the public who are 
* qualified, and who are not. The work is 
“only half done, if you omit to register the 
“unqualified. I approve of printing and 
“publishing the list of the unqualified as 
“well as of the qualified; bat I should deem 
“it imprudent to propose (hat as a compul- 
“sory measure in the first instance. It is 
“expedient then to register the unqualified ; 
“ but if so, and the qualified are to pay for 
“their registration, and the unqualified are 
“to be registered gratis, what is this but 
“giviog bounty to non-qualification 
From this explanation, it is obvious that Mr, 
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Warbarton would not have intended any ia- 
sult to the profession by registering “ their 
names,” as you observe, “by the side of all 
the ignorant druggists and mountebank 
quacks in the country.” 

With the exceptions stated, I therefore 
— in the wisdom of the provisions of Mr. 

arburton’s Bill,—ia the mode of register- 
ing the members of the profession,—io that 
of collecting their votes for the formation of 
the councils—in the mode of electing a 
senate or legislative body,—in the tax to be 
levied (if not heavy) upon all medical men ; 
and, even, fioally, to the addition of laymen 
appointed by the Crown to the councils and 
senate, I can see no reasonable objection, 
but much to approve ; for we should recol- 
lect that charters are granted, not for the 
benefit of any trade or ession, but for 
the advantage of the public ; and the admix- 
tare of laymen into the medica! councils and 
senate, who, no doubt, will be chosen oa 
account of their intelligence, rank, or influ- 
ence in the pation, most afford an assurance 
that the by-laws and ordinances of those 
bodies are framed for the benefit of the 

as well as for that of the profession ; 
‘or I contend that in all wise measures the 
interests of both are indissoluble. 

Nothing can now stop the progress of 
medical reform. Several sessions may elapse 
before an unexceptionable Bill will be con- 
cocted; but I again repeat my conviction, 
that no reform can approach to anything 
like. perfection, or be of advantage to the 
public, excepting it be based upon the great 
principles of uniting physic with surgery, 
at least in education ; of insuring equality of 

aalification in each great division of the 
ited Kingdom; and of separating, as far 

as is expedient, or consistent with the wants 
of the public, the practice of medicine from 
the practice of pharmacy. Let us bave but 
the legalised councils and senate representing 
all the qualified practitioners of the United 
contemplated in Mr. Warbar- 

ton’s Bill, and these great objects of medical 
reform will, I venture to say, be easily 
accomplished, without long procrastination 
or much difficulty. Iam, Sir, your obedient 


servant, 
Ricuarp CarmMicuaet, 
Dublin, Nov. 9, 1840. 


FORMATION AND RESOLUTIONS 
OF THE 


CORNWALL MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
T. S. Tickett, Esq., President. 
J. H. Nawxivert, Esq., Secretary. 
W. Moorman, jun., Esq., Treasurer. 


Ata meeting of medical practitioners, held 
at the Red Lion Hotel, St. Columb, on 
Monday, the 19th of October, 1840, J, Fry 
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name 5 in the chair, it was unanimously re- 
solved, 

1. That this meeting do constitute itself 
into a society, to be called the “* Corawall 
Medical Association ;” having for its object, 
by the iodividual aud united efforts of its 
members, the maintenance of such principles 
of medical reform as shall conduce to the 
welfare of the public and the general benefit 
of the profession. 

2. That the following are the principles 
of medical reform which are approved of by 
this association, viz.:—That all legally- 
qualified practitioners shall form a faculty 
of medicine, who shall elect a senate for 
each capital of the United Kingdom; that 
these senates shall be subject to the same 
laws and regulations, and shall form by-laws 
for the government and protection of the 
faculty ; that the members of the existing 
medical corporations shall be invited to take 
part in the formation of the first senate ; 
that all candidates for degrees in medicine 
shall be publicly examined by a board 
elected as the senate shall suggest; that a 
high medical qualification shall be demanded 
from candidates, who shall receive equal 
rights, titles, and privileges; and that a 
register shall be kept of the names of the 
members of the faculty; and that no one 
whose name does not appear on the register 
shall be entitled to practise; that no mem- 
ber shall sell drugs, or compound medicines 
(unless prescribed by himself, or others in 
consultation with him, and for his own pa- 
tients), except by special licence, 

3. That committees shall be formed of the 
members of this association, residing in the 
towns or parishes comprised in any union ; 
and that it shall be a by-law, that no member 
of this association will offer his services to 
any public institution (uader the Poor-law 
Act), without previously taking the sense of 
the members of the committee as to the 
amount of remuneration to be required for 
such services. Also, that the members of 
each committee shall meet, on the second 
Monday of every March, at the town or 
place in which the poor-law union is cen- 
tred, for the purpose of submitting to each 
other the subject of any medical contract 
which may be proposed ; and that no mem- 
ber of the profession who may allow himself 
to be introduced into any neighbourhood, by 
poor-law commissioners, or others having 
the management of the poor, in opposition 
to any resolutions adopted by this society, 
in either of its divisions, shall be deemed 
eligible as a member of the Cornwall Medi- 
cal Association, or countenanced in any 
way, professional or otherwise, by any 
member of this society. 

4. That the members of this association 
shall meet twice in each year, for the gene- 
ral interests of the profession, viz., on the 
first Monday in every March, and on the 
first Monday in every September; the next 
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meeting to be held at Bodmin, when and 
where the succeeding place of meetiog will 
be fixed on. 

5. That each member shall subscribe 
annually the sam of £1 for the purpose of 
defraying the necessary expenses of the 
society, aod the foundation of a medical 
library; and that another object of the so- 
ciety shall be the discussion of medical 
and other scientific subjects at the periodical 
meetings. 

6. That at the next meeting a proposition 
shall be brought forward to consider the 
propriety of uniting this association with 
the * Provincial Medical and Surgical As- 
sociation ;" and also of establishing a benefit 
fund for the relief of widows and orphans of 
deceased surgeons, or members of the pro- 
fession, in cases of distress. 

7. That a petition, embracing the princi- 
ples of reform, as set forth in the second 
resolution, and as well, humbly praying that 
Parliament will take into eonsideration the 
propriety of establishing an equable and 
uniform system, by which medical practi- 
tioners shall be remuncrated as contractors 
with poor-law guardians, shall be prepared 
and signed by the members of the associa- 
tion (or the president on their behalf), and 
that the county members be respectfully 
requested to present the same ia the ap- 
proaching session. 

At the meeting at which the above- 
mentioned association was formed, and the 
foregoing resolutions were passed, the busi- 
ness having been opened by the chairman, 
Mr, Fry, surgeon, of Wadebridge, the secre- 
tary read the letters of thirty medical prac- 
titioners, assenting to the proposed objects 
of the association. 

Mr. Moorman, of St. Columb, was then 
called upon to move the first proposition 
above recorded, and said,— 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it may be pre- 
scribed as a rule, which will not often fail 
in its application, that where a number of 
persons concur in the attainment of an object, 
that object may be considered a fair and a 
legitimate one; but if, in addition to this, 
there may reasonably be ascribed to parties 
80 circumstanced, the character of liberality 
of sentiment, from education and position in 
society, a still stronger argument may be 
presamed to exist forthe propriety and just- 
ness of their combined motive; and this 
assumption will not be weakened, if the 
particular object of their combination refers 
to their united interests as members of a 
community. 

Surrounded then,as I now am, by members 
of an honourable profession, having, as 
their peculiar province, the alleviation of 
human suffering,—and that the result of an 
extended education and tested capacity,—1 
fear not contradiction when I state, that this 
meeting bas no small claim to respect, as 
conferring upon any subject, whether that 
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subject refer to the welfare of mankind 
generally, or to the protection of our own 
isolated rights and privileges. 

The importance of affording to the public 
a security, as related to ourselves, has been 
made manifest by the interference of legis- 
lators, from whom, too, we have had but the 
semblance indeed of protection, as exercising 
our art. 

I allude to the legal enactment of twenty- 
five years’ standing, and the fact of so many 
hundreds of the profession in England hav- 
ing complied with its regulations, is a suffi- 
cient proof of the confideace which had beea 
entertained of its protective agency of our- 
selves as medical practitioners. 

Kat has the experience of the last quarter 
of a century contributed to strengthen or to 
sustain these expectations? I believe I may 
answer for any individual of this meeting 
and say, that here we have been disap- 
pointed ; and if, as a profession generally, 
we have been disappointed, surely we can- 
not but regret, with a view to the well-being 
of mankind, that now, in the nineteenth 
century, we do not safely say with the 
Roman poet who lived at the commence- 
ment of this our epoch of centuries, 


bad abrotanum wxgro 
Non andet, nisiqai didicit, dare: quod 
medicoram, est, 
Promittant medici!” 


Bat these considerations have not solely 
influenced many of our profession in their 
exertions, more or less strenuous and com- 
bined, for the last seventeen years, for the 
bringing about a system of improvement, 
which we scruple not to acknowledge has 
for its object the protection of our separate 
interest. Each of you, no doubt, is better 
advised thanjl am of the increasing necessity, 
in the estimation of the medical public, for 
establishing a system of medical reform 
supported by law, as shown by leaders of 
the profession in London, Liverpool, South- 
ampton, and other places, who, to the honour 
of a distinguished pulitical member of our 
profession be it said, have been encouraged, 
enlightened, and directed in their all-im- 
portant object, by those sound doctrines of 
reform which Tue Lancet has continued to 
maintain. 

But we have motives to exertion, ia cir- 
cumstances which have arisen much more 
recently than seventeen years ago—lI allude 
to the amendment of the poor-laws, by which 
the management of the poor has been con- 
fided to the hands of poor-law commissioners, 
and from whom, as liberal men, we had 
expected an alteration in our favour, and 
more in accordance with our station with 
regard to our characters as medical prac- 
titioners. But here I believe it is plainly 
felt, that the system of lowest tender is still 
more strongly urged upon us by persons 
who, as long as we care not for ourselves as 
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a bodys, will strive to subdue us to the 
meanest position. 

The recent Act for the extension of vacci- 
nation, which was intended by legislators 
for a beneficent purpose, has, too, been in- 
trusted for its operation to this body, than 
whom more inefficient persons, with respect 
to this stated object, could not be found ; 
while we again are peculiarly subjected, io 
our professional characters, to their unrea- 
sonable system of oppression. 

I say, we are peculiarly exposed to their 

le system of oppression ; because, 
be it remembered, this vaccination mandate of 
the poor-law commissioners is calculated and 
intended to place us in another and hitherto 
known posture, with reference to the public. 
We are not now required to compromise our 
feelings, unfortanately for ourselves, accus- 
tomed to the tender system for paupers (and 
here, remember, too, commissioners will not 
even countenance this ia their employment 
of another profession) ; but we are actually 
on the verge of submitting to their incon- 
sistent interference in reducing our fees, as 
giving our services to any part of the public 
not being s. If they succeed here, 


they will show, not merely that the medical 
profession is to endure, singularly, their 
auction plan in matters commonly coming 
under their jurisdiction, but that they can 
and will follow us in our private practice, 
and there bring us to an unwelcome and an 
unjust precedent; for, with every couside- 


ration for the moral right of the few sacri- 
ficing their interest to the public good, I 
cannot bring myself to the opinion that the 
medical profession, as it now is, should 
receive with deference and submission, with 
flexure and low bending, this one-and-six- 
penoy approach of the poor-law commis- 
sioners. 


The blessings which have attended hitherto 
the origin and extension of vaccination, have 
arisen from the persevering industry and 
scientific pursuits of medical practitioners, 
aod British medical practitioners too; and 
I believe you will apprehend with me, that 
had legislators, at the outset of their wise 
Act, committed its operation to chosen and 
distinguished physicians, they would have 
averted much of the evil of which we now 
reasonably complain; for the very fact of 
poor-law commissioners, their secretary, or 
guardians, having directed for our govern- 
ment the visiting stations of six weeks, 
shows that they are unequal to the task, 
and, consequently, that they cannot fairly 
estimate the amount of remuneration due 
to us. 

I have much pleasure in contemplating 
this meeting, in the hope that, if you think 
with me and others, we have just motives to 
exertion, and asa ial measure for our- 
selves, we shall form a union, at once ho- 
nourable and fairly calculated to improve 
our long-neglected interest, 


Seconded by Mr. Renpie, and carried 
unanimously and cordially. 

Spirited addresses were also made by 
several gentlemen, in moving and seconding 
the remainder of the resolutions; bat one 
only of these is here reported,as it embodies 
is a fair epitome of the 

rs. 
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Wednesday, November 10 fo 
MIDWIFERY. 
Examiner, Dr. Locock. 


1. The anatomical relations between the 
mother and the foetus, in the human subject. 

2. The changes which take place in the 
human ovaries from impregnation aud dur- 
ing menstruation. 

3. The causes of protracted labour. 

4. The varieties of puerperal convulsions, 
and their several treatment. 

5. The pathology of phlegmasia dolens. 

6. The symptoms and treatment of ex- 
haustion from hamorrbage. 

7. The immediate and remote causes of 
infantile convulsions, 


Wednesday, November 4.— Afternoon, 3 to 6, 
FORENSIC MEDICINE, 


Examiners, Prof. Danitect, Dr, Locock, and 
Mr, Pereira. 

1. How would you distinguish, in the 
case of a person found hung, whether the 
suspension was before or after death ? 

2. By what symptoms would you distin- 
guish a case of poisoning by opium from 
one of apoplexy? 

3. Io what cases of poisoning is artificial 
respiration a remedial agent; and what is 
the simplest and easiest method of effect- 
ing it? 

4. What are the impediments to the action 
and the fallacies of Marsh's test for arse- 
nious acid; aad how would you obviate 
them? 

5. What are the substances ordinarily used 
as hair dyes; and how would you distin- 
guish stained from nataral hair’ 

6. The causes of sterility—which reme- 
diable, and which not. 

7. The most frequent causes of death from 
malpraxis during the act of parturition—and 
the distinction between natural appearances 
and the effects of violence, as discovered 
after death, 

8. The diagaosis of mania 
—m ia—dementia—and idiotism, 


Tuesday, November 3.— Morning, 10 to 1. 
SURGERY. 
Examiners, Mr. Bacot and Sir Srernen 
HamMick. 


1. Give the classification of wounds, 
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arisieg from external violence ; their nature, 
symptoms, and treatment. 

2. Describe the symptoms and treatment 
of both idiopathic and symptomatic erysi- 
pelas; and state in what cases, and under 
what circumstances of external injury, ery- 

most commonly occurs. 

3. Detail the symptoms of a strangulated 
inguinal hernia—the methods you would 
employ for its reduction, and, if they were 
unsuccessful, at what and under 
what circumstances you would proceed to 
the operation; describe the mode of ope- 
rating, and give the subsequent management 
of the patient, according to the various con- 
ditions of the contents of the hernial sac. 

4. Enumerate the different dislocations of 
the hip-joint; the mode of detection, and 
ae of reduction of each respect- 
vely. 

5. For what injuries or diseases would 
you amputate at the shoulder-joint ? Describe 
the and after-treatment. 


DUBLIN MEDICAL POLITICS. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Str:—You seemed slow to believe, and 
certainly were tardy in publishing, ia your 
valuable Journal, any Jucubrations coming 
from this side of the channel, that went to 
impuga the talent and wisdom, or to ques- 
tion the sincerity, of the “ Dublin Medical 
Press,” and its editors and ietors, Drs. 
Jacob and Maunsell, as the organs or pro- 
moters of sound medical reform, such as, 
without any sinister object in the distance, 
would promote, by means of sound legisla- 
tion, the honour and interests of the medical 

ession. 

Feeling that a just appreciation of the 

and its proprietors as aforesaid, esta- 
lishes the liberal and reforming character of 
many of my brethren, who have been stig- 
matised with al! sorts of bad names, merely 
because they could not rely on the unbought 
talent and wisdom of Drs. Jacob and Maun- 
sell, and would not harness themselves to 
their Juggernaut, I cannot but rejoice at 
reading your leader of this week. I believe 
that none will doubt the talent or sincerity 
in reform of Tue Lancet, and yet Tue Lan- 
cet is sceptical as to the wisdom, talent, or 
sincerity in reform of Drs. Jacob and Maun- 
sell, I assure you, Sir, that you have many 
medical citizens here who join to the fall 
your sceptical congregation of Heretics,— 
for by such denomination you must prepare 
to be called. 

No, Sir; leadership and place, and to be 
the organ of any grand movement, are plea- 
sant things—they gratify one’s ambition and 


vanity ; and while they bring in the sixpences | reader 


for the present, they fill us with not very 
distant hopes of a golden age. Far be it 


Ireland in this momentous 

blockheads enough not 

actually to praise to the ° 

burton’s Bill,—the greatest piece of 
ever emanated 


offensive and humiliating ? 
to be the result of all our exertions, 
for us to have no reform at all. 
But, Sir, you have questioned the since- 
rity of Drs, Maunsell and Jacob, as well as 


been endeavouring to injure and degrade the 
profession here as well as in England, while 
at the same time, and by the same meaa:, 
fitly enough, they endeavour to prevent vac- 
cination in Ireland: a nice occupation, by- 
the-by, for their Autocratic Trinity, Here, 
however, they endeavour to improve on 
their experience in England, and not only 
do they endeavour to degrade us lower than 
cow-doctors, bleeding herds by the score or 
hundred, but they thought fit to libel us all, 
by pointing to the resident apothecary as 
the fittest person in these countries to vac- 
cinate, according to Act of Parliament. 
Well, Sir, this double insult and injury was 
felt, and endeavoured to be prevented aod 
resented. However, several licentiates of 
the College of Surgeons in Ireland took it 
up, and apable to do anything of them- 
selves, naturally memorialised the college to 
protest, in some shape. The memorial was 
duly presented ; but where were Drs. Jacob 
and Maunsell, the leaders—the vindicators 
—the par excellence reformers of the 

sion in Ireland?) Why, they were in the 
board-room, but they were mum. Some of 
the council of the association were bolder, 
however, and argued the uselessness and 
impolicy of the college moving in such a 
matter; and all supported Mr. Cusack (who 
felt that anything concerning apothecaries 
was ticklish ground ) ; in moving the previous 
question, by which the whole thing was 
cushioned for the time, and the interests, 
honour, and reform of the profession were 
put under the table, without one murmur 
from the talented, able, sincere, reforming 
editors and of the “ Dublin Me- 
dical Press,”—Drs. Jacob and Maunsell. 
Your very obedient servant and constant 


Dublia, Nov. 2, 1840, 


Verax. 


| DUBLIN MEDICAL POLITICS. 
from me, however, to insinuate thet such 
paltry notions pass through the brains of 
Drs. Jacob and Maunsell; but, Sir, let me 
ask, are they fit to lead the medical men of 
jo are 
, but 
War- 
‘ 
any one misnamed a statesman,—ae 
|bangling that leaves all existing 
jexistence, and, by the way of a 
|them, introduces others as great, and more 
|the soundaess of their praises. I am far ; 
| from differing from you here, either. Take 
_ another illustration of their sincerity in pro- 
moting and protecting the honour and ia- 
terests of the profession, You are aware 
that the poor-law commissioners have 
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VACCINATION ACT AT BRENTFORD. 
EXAMPLE TO THE PROFESSION. 
To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 

Sin :—I have the pleasure of informing 
you, that the guardians of this union having 
voted an acquiescence in the proposal! of the 
medical meetings of which I lately apprised 
you, and having obtained the consent of the 
poor-law commissioners to enter into con- 
tracts at hal/-a-crown for each person duly 
vaccinated, the clerk of the union has this 
day been instructed to offer contracts at that 
rate to all the resident practitioners. 

You will, I doubt not, readily make 
known this event to the profession, as it 
shows that if medical men will but be true 
to themselves and each other, there is every 
thiog to hope from the good sense and right 
feeling of the poor-law guardians and com- 
missioners. I have the honour to be, Sir, 
your most obedient servant, 

F. A, B, Borner, 

Brentford, Nov. 11, 1840. 


P.S.—I owe it to Mr. Henley, of Hounslow, 
to remark, that his name was accidentally 
omitted from the list of signatures against 
the eighteenpenny-rate which you did us 


the favour to publish. 


THE VACCINATION ACT IN ST. 
LUKE'S. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Sir :—I beg to inclose you a copy of reso- 
lutions passed at a general meeting of the 
guardians of the — of St, Luke’s (Mid- 
dlesex), held on 28th Oct., on the sub- 
ject of the Vaccination-extension Act, when 
the question of remuneration was carried in 
favour of the eighteenpence by a small majo- 
rity. This, however, is not to be wondered 
at; for the example of St. Pancras was ad- 
duced asa reason for its adoption, on the 
ground that cighteenpence was in that parish 
considered an ample remuneration by an 
individual who was himself a member of the 
profession, and who, therefore, was able to 
appreciate the value of such services!! I 
regret that my own proposition for a more 
just remuneration did not meet with so 
much encouragement as even to find a se- 
conder. I hope, however, for better things 
when the minutes are confirmed ata pubbic 
meeting. At all events, | am quite sure 
that the medium sum of two shillings will 
be approved ; although I am sorry to say that 
the eighteenpenny-fee met with a sup 
in one of our brethren, who is a olor ea 


the board. I also expect that 
power of contracting will be extended to 
every qualified practitioner in the parish. I 
am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Joun Futcerton, Surgeon, &c., and Mem- 
ber of the Board of Goardians. 

City-road, Finsbury, Oct. 29, 1840. 

Resolution moved by Mr. Palleser, and 
seconded by Mr. Gooch :—“ That the con- 
tract for vaccipation within this parish be 
limited to eight medical practitioners, inclad- 
ing the three medical officers of the parish.” 

Amendment by Messrs. Fullerton and 
Smith :—*‘ That the guardians do contract 
with every legally-qualified practitioner resi- 
dent within the parish, who may be williog 
to undertake the duty.” 

A further amendment was moved, but not 
seconded, confining the duty to the medical 
ofticers alone. 

For Mr. Fullerton’s amendment. 

For Mr. Palleser’s motion 

Moved by Mr. Gooch, seconded by Mr. 
Cook :—“ That the remuneration for every 
successfal case of vaccination performed 
under the contract with the guardians pur- 
suant to the Act of Parliament be limited to 
the sum of Is. 6d.” 

Amendment by Mr. Fullerton :—“ That 
the sum of 2s. 6d., at least, be given for each 


by Messrs. Palleser 
and Robinson :—* That the sum to be paid 
for each case under the contract be two shil- 


For the amendment ..........+.4 
Against it ...... 
The original resolution was then put aed 
carried. 


THE VACCINATION ACT IN 
ISLINGTON, 


To the Editor ef Tut Lancer. 

Sin :—I have just been informed that the 
Vaccination Act is about to be introduced 
into this parish, and that I am to receive to- 
morrow a notice requesting me to send in 
my tender to the parish authorities. I have 
also been informed that three medical gentle- 
men whom I respect, two of whom are con- 
nected with the first practitioners in Islington, 
are seriously contemplating sending in their 
tenders at the degrading rate of 1s. 6d. for 
each successful case. I have had an inter- 
view with two of these gentlemen, and am 
assured by them that they consider the 
terms as disparaging to the profession as 
I do, and that they would willingly resist 
this disgraceful measure if they had any 
reason to believe that the entire profession 
in Islington would join them in so doing. 
I hasten to send you this et Se 
ing it may arrive in time for you to 


case.” The amendment not being seconded, 
could not be put. 


use of it in Tue Lancet, of November 7 
I am your obedient servant, 
A Memper or an 
pur Decravep Proression. 
Islington, November 6, 1540. 


VACCINATION AT EDMONTON, 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Sin:—A circular has been addressed to 
the medical officers of the Edmonton union, 
requiring them to state if they are willing 
to vaccinate the children of the poor at 
the sum of Is, Gd. for each successful case ; 
and also if they will supply single trusses 
at 5s., and double trusses at 7s. 6d. each. 
The latter part of the circular ought more 
properly to have been addressed to the 
several blacksmiths residing in the union, 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A or Betrrer Times, 

October 29, 1840. 


TWELVEPENNY VACCINATORS, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 


Sin :—Now that the profession is on the 
qui vivre with reference to the bringing into 
operation the new Vaccination Act, I feel 


that every deviation from the ordinary 
course should be recorded io the public 
journals. Where I reside, in the parish of 
St. Mary’s, Newingtoo, the board of guar- 
Satine has liberally offered the sum of one 
per head for vaccination, At this 
you be surprised. But would you 
lieve that three men, calling themselves 
respectable members of the profession, have 
actually come forward and accepted the 
offer? Their names (Mr. Enoch D. Howitt, 
, Apollo-buildings, Walworth, Mr. Rich. 
Prior, 9, Marlborough-place, Walworth ; and 
Mr. Wm. H. Dry, Trinity-terrace, Dovor- 
street,) I give for the benefit of the profes- 

sion. I remain yours truly, 

J.T. Darvitt, 
7, Dean’s-row, Walworth, 
November 3, 1840. 


INSTRUMENT FOR THE OPERATION 
FOR SQUINTING, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


' Str:—Permit me to request the insertion 
in your valuable columns of the following 
brief description of an instrument which I 
have found greatly to facilitate the operation 
for the cure of strabismus :—The instrument 
resembles a small curved director attached 
to a handle, with a sharp-pointed, curved 
bistoury blade sliding in the groove. The 
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blade and groove are accurately portions of 
a circular arc, comprising rather wore than 
one-sixth of a circle, the diameter of which 
is one inch and a quarter. The groove gra- 
dually deepens from the point to the handle, 
so as to conceal the taper-pointed blade, 
when withdrawn a little; and is continued 
through the solid part of the handle, to give 
steadiness to the motion of the blade. I 
have used this ifstrument with complete 
success in more than a dozen cases, without 
the aid of any accessory instruments for 
fixing the eye or eyelids: my mode of ope- 
rating being simply to make a small opening 
in the conjunctiva with a pair of probe- 
pointed scissors, through which the director 
is introduced and passed under the tendon 
to be divided ; the blade being passed for- 
ward with the point of the fore-fiager, com- 
pletes the operation. 

This instrument is made by Mr. Ferguson, to 
whose assiduity in promoting avy improve- 
ment in instrumental sargery, I gladly avail 
myself of the present opportunity of adding 
my testimony. I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 

Cuartes Brooke, 

35, Keppel-street, Russell-square. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Medical Reformer.—We consider the 
view taken of the subject to be perfectly 
just. The communication shall receive our 
earliest attention, 

Mr. Foster's communication has been mis- 
laid. He would mach oblige us by forward- 
ing another copy of it. 

H.P, H.—We are not aware of any such 
complication as that mentioned by our corre- 
spondent, and believe that the concurrence 
of these two diseases in the same subject 
must be, at least, very uncommon. 

The letter of Dr. Jefferys, Parens, A 
Wiltshire Surgeon, the note of Mr. Bloxam 
next week, Why defer sending letters until 
so inconvenient a day as Thursday ? 

A Medical Reformer.—By any sign of 
brass plate that a M.F.M, may please—as 
large as Mr. Howship’s, or as small as Sir 
Astley Cooper's. 

We are obliged, from press of matter, to 
postpone the reports of the Medico-Chirur- 
gical, Westminster, and London Medical 
Societies till next week. 

Mr. Tulk's communication shall be pub- 
lished in our next Journal; it arrived too 
late for this week. 

We are again obliged to delay the com- 
munications of several of our correspondents 
until next week. 

The reply of A Looker-on to Dr. Cookson 
reached us too late for insertion this week ; 
it shall appear in the next Number, 

Philalethes in our next, 


